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He is a es, chalice in THE CHILD 
HEALTH ALPHABET. This little book was 
prepared by the Child Health Organization, so_ 
that teachers could make personal hygiene enter- 
taining to their youngest pupils. Last year our 
Agents placed a million copies ab sitia ine the 
public schools. 


A limited number of copies are now syailebte for 
distribution. You can obtain them through our 
local representative, or by writing to the 


WELFARE DIVISION 
v ETROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE. co. 


1 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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SPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
ith OF CONSULTATION > 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


UREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
y Counsel and Research 
on problems of 


: Industrial mad, Personnel 


Relations Administration 
ss ROBERT W. BRUERE 
HEBER BLANKENHORN 
LEONARD OUTHWAITE 

; 289 Fourth Avenue 
_ NEW YORK CITY 
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LABOR’S NEXT MOVE 


If you are to cope successfully with the problems 
resented to every employer by the present hysteria of 
dustrial unrest you must anticipate labor’s moves. 
‘Only by keeping one jump ahead can you keep the 
‘wheels turning steadily and avoid the constant turmoil 
experienced by the man who has to meet labor situa- 
ptions as they arise. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


i based on fundamental conditions, forecast labor con- 
|) ditions for you with remarkable accuracy. 

| ight thousand of the country’s leading executives 
'are using them as a basis for their plans in buying, 
\ producing, and selling. — 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


k Write on your letterhead for full details of Babson’s 
Barre for Executives and recent Labor Bulletin, 
para 
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| - BABSON’S STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
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THE thirty-sixth and last button on Miss Suffrage’s dress, said 1 

cartoonists, was hardest to fasten. But that finally accomplished, 
women are planning the removal of old tie-strings on their citizen-’ 
ship. Grace Abbott, executive secretary of the Immigrants’ 
mission of the State of Illinois, states the case of the woman 
to an alien. Page 655. ~ \ ieee < ; 
A PEACE-TIME tale of emergent aid along the Rio Grande b 
Margaret Reeves, Mountain Division, American Red Cross. Page 65 


to Jerusalem. There is always one chair short. In New Yor 
alone there is at present a shortage of 50,000 homes, says Clar 
S. Stein, secretary of the Housing Committee of the Reconstru 
Commission of New York State, in discussing the situation face 
the special session of the legislature called this month by Gove 
Smith. Page 659. British efforts to control the same problem are 
reported by Amy Hewes, of the department of economics and sociol- — 
ogy, Mount Holyoke College. Page 687. ; es 
DR. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, executive officer of the Commun 

Health Demonstration of the National Tuberculosis Association at 
Framingham, Mass., and Mrs, Armstrong are contributing a serie: 
of three concise articles on the social uses of medicine to the SURVEY. 
of which here is the second. Page 663. he 
WHAT did the revolution mean to German social workers? Alice 
Salomon, head of the Berlin School for Social Work, finds an aim 
by which the social-minded people of Germany can cooperate with 
any rule of justice, no matter what its political cognomen. Page 664. 
HENRY DE MAN, a member of the Royal Belgian Commission on 
Industrial Management, who wrote the study of Belgium’s industrial 


plan of workers’ education—the fourth Solvay institute. Page 667. 
THE organization of women as block workers among their own 
neighbors—a new service of democracy—is one of the most interest- 
ing developments of the Social Unit experiment. Mary L. Hicks 
and Roe S, Eastman, of the National Social Unit Organization in __ 
Cincinnati, describe this new social worker. Page 671. =e 
INDIA of Kim and his beggar-priest is passing. ‘The Indian is ; 
turning from the contemplation of the centuries to face about on 

his own problems. An awakening as yet barely. perceptible, but 
Robert A. Woods, of South End House, Boston, predicts that within 

fifty years the beginning of modern India will be laid. Page 675. 

OUR “Japanese question,” without politics or race prejudice, as 
analyzed by experts and scientists from a variety of angles at the 

Pacific conference at San Diego and La Jolla. Page 680. 

LABOR DAY 1920 is marked not only by the industrial struggle in 

the coal fields [page 684] but by the plea of thé churches for 
cooperative relations in industry [page 681] and the recognition by 
industry of the value of the trained labor manager [page 688]. 
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'General Hospital, ‘Boston, Massachusetts. 


_ treatmeut and prevention. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION iz 
@ professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
“Books for Bverybody’’ movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. . It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish libraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
{deals and traditions. ; 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 


TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 


pres.; Social Service Department, ama hs hae ee 
ss 
Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of social work 
in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members, Trains executives for 


community organization. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOB 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
B®. 33rd St., New York. For public employment 
@ffices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
Gay’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
{infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of vre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
erganizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, sand other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Yribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Hxchange Bidg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOOIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAG Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Sec’y; Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
OCIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education, In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 
AMERIOAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
86 W. 46th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
Publications free 
en request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1.00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 
OHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
BEmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to.encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
{n the forming of health habits; to publish and 
Gistribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
fealth workers and health literature for chil- 
Gren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—~ 


1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
kelvs in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
aired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
ef the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 


TIFECSURVLEY: FOR SEPP EML ERY io 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Mellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST KEN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles §8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 1056 BH. 22nd St., New 
York, 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey, Hdmund de 8S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
106 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. EH. Gregg, princt- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New’ York; Dtta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm, Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., 101 
East 28rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial training classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 


social agencies in plans to put the disabled man - 


“‘ back on the payroll.” 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, “The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students, | 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S OHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchruoms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEK— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.’”” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INd.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 


paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindednéss, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Eaton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
8t.. New York. Objects: To furnish informg- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, \quantitids 


at cost. Includes New York State eaaiad A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. - 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEME) 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, 
ton. Develops broad forms of compar: ith 
study and concerted action in city, state ap 
nation, for meeting the fundamental proble 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the high 
and more democratic organization of neigh 
hood life bl 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WO 
—Allen TT. Burns, pres., New York; W. 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, 
cago. General organization to discuss pri 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase ef 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphiet 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 4 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22-29, 199 
Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J, Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia, 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. Martha 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. ae 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R, F. Be 
Raleigh. Br 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. = 
Industrial and Economic Condition 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. ; 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Brauc 
New York. 
bean Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, 
ork. 4 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Da 
Minneapolis. q 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Ame 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORK 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 136 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation 
educational work in non-sectarian self-governe 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-supp: 
Monthly publication, ‘‘ The Club Worker.” 
a year. nt 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB 
HEALTH—NURSING—Hilla Phillips Crand 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New Y 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pul 
health nursing; to develop standards of te 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in 
mation. Official organ, the ‘Public He: 
Nurse,” subscription included in membe: 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. Ai} 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXOHANG) 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 B. 22d St) 
New York. A cooperative guild of social wo 
ers organized to supply social organizations w 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con 
structively through members for professions 
standards. te 
NATIONAL TUBEROULOSIS ASSOOIA 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfielk 
M. D., Managing Director. I:formation about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
Problems and other phases of tuberculos 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Healt 
Crusade, Publishers ‘Journal of the Outdo 
Life,” “‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” anu 
“ Manthly Bulletin.” Vea 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth W 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
East 23rd St., New York. Establishes co 
ative committees of white and colored pe 


to work out community problems. Trains Ne 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNI 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 va 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill, Stan 
for self-government in the work shop throug 
organization and also for the enactment 6 
protective legislation. Information given. © 
cial organ. ‘ Life and Labor.” 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOC 
TION OF AMERICA—H., §. Braucher, sec’y 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C, Playground, neighh 
hood and community center activities and. 
ministration. Special attention given to mun 
pal recreation problems. 

THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cat 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bette 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec'y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glen 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Department 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Bduca4 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, :Remedial Loan 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pu 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation off 
to the public in practical and inexpensive fori 
some of the most important results of its 
Catalogue sent upon request.” 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wood 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 W 
9th St.,; New York. Clearing house for inform 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, counts 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, ane 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment | 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sout 
furnishes information on all phases of the ra 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and method 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, trei 
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‘Frank D. Watson, Director’ 
1302 Pine ‘St., Philadelphia 


Vork-a aes Peotiinics 
For. Women” 


‘omen, as rbey enter upon the new ‘duties imposed 
heir citizenship, find themselves hard up against. 
ques n—What is our economic system? They 
en’t ‘the time to make an exhaustive study of 
system but—they | want to” be ‘informed! 


E ASSOCIATION MONTHLY has arranged 
t a series of short articles by Winifred L. Chap- 
1 on “Work-A-Day Economics for Women Citi- 
ns” to begin with the September issue and run 
through the entire year. These articles will be con- 
temporary in character and Hees ss By current . 
ents. 


| Subscriptions to THE ASSOCIATION MONTH- 
LY to begin with the September number should be 
entered at once. Clip the is nee coupon and mail 
‘it ieee 


‘THE ASSOCIATION MONTHLY 
600 Lexington Avenue _ 
‘New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my _ subscription to 
“MO ONTHLY for one year, beg. 
' You Will find $1.50 enclosed. 


THD ASSOCIATION 
nning with the September issue. 
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Screen. 
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The Labor F ilm Service has been organ- | 
ized for the supreme purpose of rely 

human progress through the effective util- _ 
ization of the motion picture. 


THE LABOR FILM SERVICE 
IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Labor Film Service, Inc. 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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_ THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 3BIS 
AT ROCHESTER, NEW YORK,’ JULY, NINETEEN TWENTY | 
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43 EACHERS and Sages in Jewish ranks have stressed in every age the need of applying the 
religious principles of Judaism to the problems of life. Therefore a statement by the 


Central Conference of American Rabbis setting forth its views on the perplexing social — 


¢ problems of our times is in complete accord with historic tradition, for, long ago, the 
great prophets of Israel gave voice to those ideals of Social Righteousness which today 
are recognized as the goal toward which humanity should strive. : 


1. The Conference holds that the question of indus- 


._ trial peace and progress, which overshadows all other 


domestic problems, ought to receive immediate atten- 


_ tion and can be solved only on the basis of justice to 


_ of violence in industrial disputes. 


all, and in the light of the welfare of the State. 

Therefore, the Conference recognizes the right of 
Labor to organize and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of its own choosing as an instrument by 
which to secure its rights at the hands of employers. 
It further recognizes the right of labor to share more 
equitably in determining the conditions of labor as 
well as in the reward. 

At the same time the Conference declares it to be 
the obligation of Labor to perform faithfully and ener- 
getically the work for which it is justly paid, and that, 


_as hours are reduced and wages increased in keeping 


with the modern standards of life and happiness, Labor 
should not relax but intensify its efforts both as a 
return to the employer and out of regard for the public 
welfare. The Conference condemns all slacking and 
sabotage, and denounces as subversive of the safety of 
Society and of the well being of the Republic the use 
It calls upon Labor 
as well as upon Capital to exhaust all the resources of 
peaceable settlement before resorting to the strike or 
the lockout. It maintains the welfare of the Public 
to be supreme above the interests of any class or classes. 

2. The inequalities of living and earning conditions, 


- intolerable even before the war and rendered still more 


immediate adjustment. 


flagrant as a result of the world upheaval, demand 
The Conference commends 
heartily the exercise of initiative and the reward of appli- 
cation and talent on the part of Capital, and, at the 
same time, emphatically denounces the widespread 
exploitation of the people in the matter of the necessi- 
ties of life. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis calls upon the constituted authorities to 
restrain and discipline all profiteers and manipulators 


who make the lot of the people hard and bitter with — 


want and privation. It strongly disapproves of the 
substitution of secret agreements in place of open com- 
petition as a result of which prices are raised artificially 
and unnecessarily. It condemns officials, both in high 
and in low places, for failure to enforce the laws de- 
signed to curb extortion; more so, it denounces such 


- officials and semi-official agencies as deceive the public 


with pretended activity against malefactors. It like- 
wise condemns those labor groups which take advan- 
tage of abnormal conditions to diminish their output 
deliberately thereby seriously affecting public welfare. 


3. The Conference calls upon all citizens to honor and. 


to cherish the historic ideals and institutions which 
have guided the builders of America since its founda- 
tion and which have rendered it distinguished among 
nations. It admonishes all to reverence and to obey 
the Constitution of the United States as the bulwark 
of liberty, security and happiness, and to respect all 
the statutes and ordinances of Federal, State and 
Municipal Governments. It condemns any and all 
violations of Law and any and all defiance of con- 
stituted authority, and declares its solemn faith in the 
adequacy of the legal and peaceable processes by which 


changes may be made and which are provided by the | 
» Constitution. At the same time the Conference asserts 


the right of all citizens to strive for changes in the Law 
and to protest against abuses of power and the denial 
of Constitutional rights. It declares its abhorrence 
of all interference, whether by private citizens or by 
officials, with the exercise of freedom of speech, oral or 
written, and of freedom of assemblage, both of which 
are guaranteed by the Constitution. And it further 
condemns the use of private police under the guise of 
and in the capacity of public administrators of the 
Law as tyrannical and conducive to injustice and 
violence. 


4. The Conference urges the Nation to keep the — 


gates of our beloved Republic open, under reasonable 


~ restrictions, to the oppressed and distressed of all. 


mankind and in conformity with its historic role as a 
haven of refuge for all men and women who pledge 
allegiance to its Laws. It favors systematic and com- 
prehensive measures for the distribution of immigrants 
and for their speedy assimilation to American ideals and 
modes of life. It demands of immigrants a full meas- 
ure of work and loyalty to its institutions as a proper 
return for the opportunities, protection and liberty 
they enjoy - here. 
proper judicial procedure of aliens, who advocate or 
use violence in an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, but without severing them from their domestic 
ties, and only after public trial and conviction by 
Courts of Law. a 

5. The Conference declares its abhorrence of lynch- 
ing and denounces all who share in or abet this brutal 


practice. It advocates the enactment of Legislation 
which shall make lynching a Federal offense. 


6. The Conference urges as axiomatic the following — 


industrial norms, which have been stressed in previous 
declarations of this Conference, viz., the legal enact- 
ment of an eight hour day as a maximum for all Indus- 
trial workers; a compulsory one-day-of-rest-in-seven for 
all workers to whom shall be assured the right of ob- 
serving their Sabbath in accordance with their religious 
convictions; the regulation of industrial conditions to 
secure for all workers, a safe and sanitary working 
environment with particular attention to the special 
needs of women; the abolition of child labor and the 
raising of the standards of age wherever the legal age 
limit is lower than is consistent with moral and physical 
health; adequate workingmen’s compensation for in- 


dustrial accidents and occupational diseases and pro-. 


vision for the contingencies of unemployment and old 


ge. 

The Conference is all the more intent on the dissemi- 
nation and adoption of the principles advocated in this 
Declaration because they are founded on the eternal 
truths announced by the Teachers and Rabbis in Israel. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis sol- 
emnly calls upon the Jewish citizens of the Republic 
and especially upon the Jewish leaders of industry, to 
take the initiative in the creation and the promotion 
of a spirit of fellowship and justice in the industrial 
relations of our country and thus give practical effect 
in these critical times to the teachings of our religion. 


LUO Ue 
COPIES OF THIS PROGRAM MAY BE SECURED BY WRITING TO RABBI HORACE J. 
WOLF, CHAIRMAN SOCIAL JUSTICE COMMISSION, C. C. A. R. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It advocates the deportation by — 


ILITARY service, passports for travel, alien taxa- 
tion, enemy alien regulations, and the new nation- 
alism, which came with the war, have brought 
to the individual a new consciousness of his own 
fzenship status, of the privileges and responsibilities which 
‘ntails, and a new interest in the citizenship status of those 
und him. The fact that women have now been given full 
Ritical rights has also raised the question as to whether the 
fsent method of naturalizing married women is properly 
eguarded. At the first annual congress of the League of 
omen Voters a resolution was adopted urging independent 
zenship for married women, and following the leadership 
the League, both the Republican and the Democratic party 
‘tform contains a plank substantially the same as the one 
ommended by the League. It is not too much to 
de that the subject will receive consideration by the next 
ngress. 

While the adoption of the Nineteenth Amendment -has 
hught many subjects with reference to women and children 
thin the range of vision of practical politicians, women al- 
yugh voteless have long been citizens. Even so, in most 
ites one must be a citizen to be able to vote. In normal 
nes the alien enjoys most of the privileges of the citizen, 
'we are apt to forget that naturalization means anything 
ore than giving the foreign-born the right to vote. But there 
» other benefits. The states from time to time discriminate 
ainst aliens; their ownership of land has been limited; they 


ve been denied compensation for injuries sustained in indus- . 


al accidents; are excluded from certain businesses or pro- 
ssions, are not made eligible for mothers’ pensions, etc. The 
story of the changes in the citizenship status of married 
ymen reflects such discriminations. 
Under the English common law, marriage had no effect 
the nationality of a woman either to make an alien woman 
iglish, or an English woman alien. This seems at first to 
a recognition of the independent existence of a married 
yman not at all in accord with the common law theory of 
arriage. “Then one discovers that in application it served 
deny to the foreign-born wife dower right in her husband’s 
operty. The British alien act of 1844 did away with this 
justice and established the present rule for Great Britain. 
The history of the citizenship status of the married wom- 


After Suffrage—Citizenship 


By Grace Abbott 


an in the United States is not unlike that of England. 
An item appearing in the Niles Register, March 30, 1844, 
has the following heading: ‘‘ Alien Females—An Alien Wife 
Should Be Naturalized,”’ and continues, “ It was decided by 
Judge Kent, in the New York Circuit Court on Saturday, 
that a wife, born abroad, and not naturalized could not inherit 
property devised to her by a husband.” 

In 1855 an act was passed by Congress providing that any 
woman who was or might therefore be married to a citizen 


of the United States and might herself be lawfully naturalized | 


should be deemed a citizen. (“ Might’ herself be lawfully 
naturalized’ has in practice been interpreted to mean that 
the wife is not excluded from naturalization by reason of her 
race and not that she has met the requirements of the natural- 
ization law with reference to residence, education, etc.) The 
act of March 2, 1907, provides that any American woman 
who marries a foreigner shall take the nationality of her 
husband. At the termination of the marital relation she may 
resume her American citizenship, if abroad, by registering 
within one year as an American citizen with a consul of the 
United States, or by returning to reside in the United States, 
or, if residing in the United States at the termination of the 
marital relation by continuing to reside therein; any foreign 


woman who acquires American citizenship by marriage to an 


American shall be assumed to retain the same after the termin- 
ation of such marital relation. 


HERE are objections that occur at once to having the 

citizenship. of the husband determine the citizenship 
of the wife. The principle that a husband can take an 
oath of allegiance for his wife and demonstrate her 
worthiness for citizenship by an examination he passes 
is based on an outgrown theory of the husband’s respon- 
sibility for the wife. An American woman who mar- 
ries an alien may, and in fact often does, desire to re- 
tain her American citizenship, particularly if she con- 
tinues to reside in the United States. On the other hand 
an alien woman marrying an American may likewise prefer 
to keep her own citizenship instead of being compelled to 
take that of her husband. An alien married woman residing 
in the United States cannot become a citizen however much 
she desires so to do except on her husband’s initiative. It 
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ne erent le 
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ich bin 


ae Fe 


seed: ete may be Yenied hex. 
State Immigrants’ Commission recently who desired _ 
a citizen, ue husband had ames her and their — 


be was esis to haconie a citizen and make her Wile don 
ithout first doing violence to her religious scruples _ 
‘ing the expense of a divorce. 

in general, however, the wife desires the same citizenship — 
providing that an American woman who marries an 
n alien woman who marries an 1 American mays ad 


band iy carta sick: fese’ with the stapes 
y, would meet one objection. The wife who desired 
citizen could be required to appear with her hus- 
self take the oath of allegiance. Permission for — 


n would raise few objections. But with these 
the present law a married woman could still be- 


1e1 ie with and seacniene to the ea 

onstitution of the United States.” The real question 
iS hether the wife should be required to pass the same 
r _ naturalization as her husband. Gisaaanr ra no. 


f 


H some exceptions, the women affected by naturali- 


‘in Pparundliastion is given to doaied: women, it 
r probable or possible that their husbands will 
ent their naturalization in a very much larger number of 
than now when the alien wife can become a citizen only 


h ieee educational tests ior naturalization are in no 
a measure of the Rennes: and intelligence which we 


0) aie men who desire to Sicouse citizens. As their oppor- 
es increase it should be ere by law and administra- 


men must this year or cee pass the same educational tests 
their husbands in order to become citizens, we should con- 
the greater difficulty the women will have in meeting 
. standard. 
he husband usually comes in contact with English-speak- 
ing people in connection with his work, and the definiteness 
of his hours of work makes it possible for him to arrange to 
attend English classes when it is impossible for her to do so. 
a In addition to family duties, the social prejudices against 
_ the education and independence of women in many_of the 
peasant groups from which the immigrants come must be 
reckoned with. It should be remembered that the cost of 
naturalization is no small item for many immigrants who de- 


A woman came to the ‘ e file | 
the wife will Hace naturalization i in. the ] xt 


_ wives. 


veband: for substantially the same reasons, so that the an ignorant and indifferent vote would be 


referred to above are the exception rather than the rule. Ne 


tion from the problem will not mean ‘tha 


places convenient for her. 


_ignorant and neglected the group the more 


ate pi ation and pe! 


vat seems safe to say ‘that if an identical 


“the “immigrant mothers whose bucbantis 
‘remain aliens. On first thought the reply m; 
after all constitutes an easy solution of the d 
those states in which citizenship i is a pr requisite 


these women cared sufficiently about it to mov mf 
‘behalf. But it is not so simply settled. 
‘effect the immigrant woman’s remaining n wi 
her position in the family, the respect she wil re 
hands of her children, her property rights, 
event of war, there is the question as to wl 


be made to give her adequate opportunity to p: 
 zenship. It is only since her voting seemed 
real effort has been made to ene Peek 


The great danger i in excluding the ignorant 
ticipation in political: life is that it gives an | 
~ gense of security. As long as he votes, a very 
Ce, can ne made for his pinata 


more eaccoliels so recognized i in. die voters. 
Senos in a class 0 Or | -SEOUP of people is is itse 


matter ‘of course se more ylation groups. — He 
that’ the educated can not be trusted to consider u 
the needs of the ignorant; that on the contrary, ignorar 
been made a means of further oppression so that 


Wh 


comes that such a group have in its own hands su 
as the ballot gives. «> 4 

The immigrants to the Weal San are in the 
larcoke representative of groups which have suffered fror 
tical, social or economic discrimination. A national 
a they have not been Libis to sie has been 


but not potentially ee desirable citizens eee hue usb. 
For their children’s sake it is apes Pepe 


class in ihe United States. 

Conditions are of course apace It is true th t 
new opportunities for the oppression of minorities have 
since the war, and that there is a discouraging eagerne: 
the part of some of the recently emancipated to. try th 
at controlling the lives of others. Nevertheless, pro: 
being made. Women are everywhere being admitted t 
tunities which were formerly denied them on account. 
Education, woefully retarded by the war, must becom 
general. The difficulties which come with indepe 
naturalization of married women that have been suggeste 
therefore temporary. 

Here in the United States we must remember ‘h 


th Satan ey aadee Cah paar women labor. 
a ae ig ae of the cael, which comes not 


a ie 
ne ; 


ae 


' THE DIKE THAT SAVED SAN MARCIAL 


E were sore and weary from a long ride through 
the flooded farming districts in Socorro county, 
New Mexico, where the water was up to the 

rd -_buckboard of our springless buggy. We had left 
behind the little town of San Marcial, which in June suf- 

ed from the worst flood in the history of the almost yearly 
flow of the Rio Grande river. In fact, this is said to be 

“most disastrous flood that Colorado or New Mexico has 


>wn in forty years. | 


Unexpectedly we came upon an adobe farmhouse which had 


n saved from the flood waters by its unusually favorable 
ation, Here we found four Mexican families crowded into 
mall two-room adobe, the guests having lost everything in 
world they owned. According, to Mexican custom, we 
e immediately ushered in to see ‘the sick member of the 
asehold. Thinking of the dangers from any epidemic in this 
en ) region, we immediately began to question the mother 


. ‘naturalization Be ‘the naturalization examiner agree 
was not of good moral character within the me 


ties: for wanes English and preparing for citizensh 


a. oe ar Wale of the F loa 
cael a he Story of Red Cross Workers, in Ne w 
My By alee Reeves ae 


a ieee oes Oe visit, this py Sie on 
herself” because. her parents refused her pe zi 


up water after a few simple remedies, ae i ¢ 
the patient. 


pi fice had et any assistance. 


Baccano 


of the yearly over-flow of the Nile. 


* to help each other. 


as abundant evidence a she ea 


xempla 


law and her petition was denied. Would that or 
vindee enforce a similar standard for men? 


‘HE fe steps to be taken with reference to ‘the nate 
_ zation of married women would therefore seem to : 
“give ey an independent choice of citizenship and the 
to initiate naturalization proceedings, and larger opp¢ 


her lover—a lad of fifteen. The moth 


medicine ” —meaning catia herbs had not been relied Pa 


This was partly because there ‘was no 
pay the fee, and partly because of the Mexican 
omen Should a physician enter their home. 

These Spanish-speaking natives in New Mexico 
loth to ask assistance. ‘Of the one Sydnee fa 


ann: are 
stoical in the amount they suffer without complain 
of these natives are unable to speak a word of Englis 
they and their parents before them have spent their : 
these same little plots of from five to ten acres. 


These people are commonly spoken 
“ Mexicans,” though they were born under the Star 
Stripes. They are of a very different type and should 
carefully distinguished from recent emigrants from old Mexic 
The story of the Rio Grande valley resembles the old t 
When the snows melt 
the mountains of Colorado, the Rio Grande gradually ri 
Much rich silt is deposited on the little farms, but for the ti 
being all is lost in the flood waters. Each year some damage 
is done, but until June of this year, the flood area had always’ 
been small. Those who suffered were assisted as a matter 
of course by their neighbors and kins-folk. re 
The Mexicans are noted for their big hearts. It is very 
common to find in a workman’s home, in addition to his own 
family of eight or ten children, several orphans who may have 
no claim on him but whom he cares for as if they were his 
own. When any trouble comes, these natives instantly seek a 
We learned of one blind Mexican farmer . 
whose crops the neighbors put in each year. No matter how ; 


pe out ih ay cae “We were Coa AS farmers, 

10 had lost everything and who would not ask assistance 

themselves, that if in any way seeds for a late summer crop 

ould be ne for this unfortunate man, eed would see ir Ban EG ee some 
f aplene in _Tebuilding homes. 


Pity: Oa Willows, seane: manager te th J 
Division of the American Red Cross, held a conf re 
ria ally ¢ to hele each Sher pee all suffered and la to- Governor Larrazola in Santa Fe early in the rel 
in the LaMesa and ValVerde districts. One hundred The state engineer, the state commissioner of hi 
hich meant the livelihood of one hundred families, state sanitary engineer made trips of inspection 
ped out. Entire crops of chili, beans, alfalfa and corn, region. The work of draining is now in process 
were unusually promising this season, were washed sanitary measures are being pushed. ‘The State . 
Many houses were destroyed, especially adobes—which College has assisted with eRDer advice sea the 
1 like sugar. Besides the destruction in the farming dis- of the fields. ae 
, there was considerable loss of property in several towns. |= The whodle question of preventing recurrences of uch 
the Americans fled to the mountains, but the majority is receiving consideration. a 
Mexicans. ‘stuck to their little farms until their adobes | In penta’ these flood victims in _every way 
wn. Head of these natives seem to be fatalists. nee 


of distress. This oes faith j in the Red Greece 
among the Spanish-speaking residents — of int 
Mexico. 
none el during 


re ‘still j in use. When the Sani captured this settle- 
om the e Indians, several squaws were kept captive and fugare. He said he had Pee seca 4 in ere flood 
would be all right if he could only get some seeds” 
ground and a little help until his crop came in. He had ; 
been a contributor to the Red Cross, he said, and he w 
mae cpply of. drinking water for this chant is an a member. We would not fail ee at this time. 1] 
= ae ditch in the center of town with ve in the future to repay us in order that we might h 
unfortunate communities in times of disaster. Su 
such a spirit among its membership, the American Rec 
has a big obligation in its disaster relief work. 
the: eater was ured for chemical and ete 
ical examination. I found that three families in 
ch there were cases of typhoid fever secured their 
king water from this ditch, and had done so prior 
‘the breaking out of these typhoid cases. 
ractically every serious social problem seems to 
present to some degree in Socorro county, New 
xico, and it should be remembered that this one 
) nty is larger than the whole state of Indiana. The 
erican Red Cross, acting 
ugh a special local disaster 
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RED CROSS RELIEF WORKERS. AT 

SAN MARCIAL IN WADING NEAR 

THE WRECK OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 


. w to see ch a a ite additional 

10re pampered members of the community are begin- 
the result of the cessation of home building. For 
-s they have been forced gradually down into smaller 
satisfactory quarters, into older, darker, less airy 
In turn they have driven those less fortunate 
‘ » by the pressure of meus rents and insuffi- 


t for human habitation. — Unless it is stopped it 
mately force them on to the streets. New York’s 
meee is Mag are but the time is not far off when 


Sake’ Bie unless defiuite’ ronseneaye action is 
; the community the discontent of the present will 
and grow. And then—who knows? 

ituation in New York city is of vital interest to the 


the Pa sliaien on a Ayal scale is Lan place in a 


: be Ne York. ecm of the ets of she pebbler, 


Here the picture is painted in glaring 
o that the dullest observer will not fail to grasp some 
significance. We have experienced rising rents, in- 
congestion, discontent; the last chapter is still to be 
Governmental action alone can prevent serious 


In New. York 


’ ork’s experiences and profit thereby. 
ime for action is not far off. 
a total of almost a million tenement homes Hier are 
vacant apartments. “These are the official figures of 
census taken by the Tenement House Department i in the 
of New York last April—3,541 vacancies; but of these 
out 438 were in buildings more than twenty years old— 
law houses, so called—tenements erected before the re- 
itive legislation of 1901 was enacted. Over a year ago a 
ul house-to-house survey was made by the Housing Com- 
vee of the Reconstruction Commission of the State of New 
is of over twenty-five characteristic blocks, the homes of 
: it forty thousand persons in the congested parts of the city. 
$ investigation disclosed the fact that there was hardly an 
‘tment at all fit for human habitation that was not 
ded. Twenty thousand old-law tenement apartments 
had been vacant in March, 1916, the Tenement House 
artment found in use three years later. 
“hese. antiquated, dark, ill smelling places were inhabited 
ause the tenants outa find no other places to live. 


The. hare were, many of them, decaying. ‘Roce eak 
plaster was falling from the walls; stairs were -dangerou 1 
- broken; filth was everywhere; rubbish was strewn at the 


from the toilet windows; the water did not run. L 


Sixteen obenid: more oldlave Laas are ‘occupie 


a Aico bois. hen aieady Sorted masses to live 


. find ae ae getting more from ae tenants or 
of them—by making life cissenceavls for then 


operative ownership schemes. — 


untry because what i is happening. and what has hap- 


easier than elsewhere to measure the inadequacy of. 


There is time for the rest of the country to study. 


‘year there were 2,706; last year there were 1,481; 


 bot- | 


tom of the narrow courts and shafts and hung in 


refused to repaper or paint wae a laughed at the 
alee for repairs. z 


Since that time legislation has been enacted 
the degree to which landlords may raise rents al 
their dispossessing a tenant who _cannot. find a ano 
within his means. These laws have been enforced 
ness aS common ‘sense by the justices of the munic 


ee the situation. “This legislation dee not it 
peo es of houses: ‘and until sags are si 


other means. 

A sign of this tendeanea is the a ienend ce of the s 
Some of these 
genuine, but most of them are attempts to force t 


present high costs ail tie of ents in fre von 
when prices have somewhat decreased, and for years af: 
wards, the so-called owners of these apartments will ; 
themselves still paying exorbitant rates. Some of these sc 
are pure frauds. Poor tenants through threats of bei 
possessed are forced into investing all of their savings i 
that are so heavily mortgaged that they risk at Sih t 
loss of everything they possess. 

_ There will be no relief for New York de the 
and legislature see clearly that they are dealing not with 
rent problem but a housing shortage. There are not | enou 
houses to go round. There were not enough houses’ a 
and a half ago. Since that time 3,652 individual apartments _ 
have been erected in the city; but, on the other hand, during 
this period 3,823 apartments have been destroyed or 
verted into other uses. On the first of July, 1920, there 
171 less apartments in New York city than on the first sts 
1919—and New York is a city of apartments.’ 

The growth of population in the city can very vial b 
measured by the number of apartment houses built annually, 
before the war practically put an end to house building in 
New York. In the years 1914 to 1916 inclusive there were 
erected in New York an average of 1,271 tenements contain-— 
ing apartments for 21,517 families. During the last three 
and a half years the population has probably increased at least — 
at its normal rate, for war activities brought vast armies of — 
workers to New York, probably more than enough to balance — 
the number of foreigners who returned to their own countries’ 
and the falling off of immigration. In 1917 there were 
14;241 individual apartments completed; in the following 


during 
the last six months 2,171—a total of homes for 20,591 families 


reper aw of the Tenement House Department, January, 1919, to 


July, 1 
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ave been erected. And during that time 10 eine: aout? 
ts have been destroyed or converted to other uses. By 
not surprising then that the 53,541 apartments vacant 2% 
arch, 1916, are for the most part filled and crowded ae some a means | be fc 
Nori is it strange that, whereas in 1916 the 5 6/10 per- based on the savings of the people. Credit 
entage of vacancy permitted a tenant freedom to move if formed for this purpose. Genuine cooperati 
h: lord refused to keep his home in decent repair or to similar to the successful English public utility 
him with sufficient heat or water, in 1920 with but be started, Workers could thus secure houses. 
f 1 per cent apartments vacant the same tenant pays cost than they can be supplied under the pro 
ver rental he is asked to keep a roof—even a leaking lordism. This is only possible through care 
r his head. It does not seem surprising that thirty- large scale operation on comparatively inexpens: 
- thousand old apartments that were out of use in 1916, make such an investment safe, a careful financial s ‘struc 
ost of them because they were not acceptable even to the must be developed, allowing for proper amortizatio 
migrants are now inhabited, and probably to a large tion and obsolescence, Tenants besides: own 
Americans edsiatly to more modern homes. 


Cbdurds. Fo, the last ne years we have beh mov- > 
kward, back to the standards of 1900, the days of the pe is abet if necessary hejice it ra aie 
-bell apartment, with its narrow, deep enclosed court— Though they should be allowed to hold their ho 
eg bage receptacle of the neighboring tenants—back to ment as long as they desire, unless their fellow 
ad apartments with two rooms out of three borrow- them objectionable neighbors, they should be fr 
ng light or air from neighboring rooms, with no direct open- stock to the ehaegeie and move when they desire 
i ee fhe outside air. And in these days. we oe about © ele Y 2 6 


_ Labor ana Materials 


‘Teason to believe that the aa has betes! at eee =. 
created artificially and is ‘maintained nit Legit 


ae en oe ‘guild idatenss ; glass is hoe put into expensive la 
“instead of into homes. Unless some form of g0 f 


The Eel oe in. 


Epeemine these factors in turn, 


ead their money hose it oh the best returns. 
gee part of their Tesources nia the savings 


health and babu, oa ver it is impossible te pee cpu nor power in the direction of dina life. 
@ it through; the use of the credit these men an d women 1g trades workers will not do their best to promote 
ey by theip died labor, . est of some speculative contractor or of a landlord 
ine as the conttol oF credit is in ‘the eas of a smal] 2fterward squeeze them without mercy. The respo 
f men whose sole responsibility is to obtain the largest for decent houses must be placed on the workers b 
‘return for that money, the people’s own savings will them the right and the means of building for them 1 
be used for their own good. On the other hand, if the | As in Manchester, the state. should encourage non- 
would lend its money or credit for housing, it could use’ making corporations composed of actual workers who i 
e the greatest need existed, The state could lend at a build homes for themselves and other working ‘people. 
ate. of interest low enough and for a term of \years long organizations should associate with them architects, co 
nough to make it possible to erect moderate priced houses, tion engineers, superintendents of building constructior 
The federal government uses credit to help the farmers a8 manual workers in the building trades. The state s 
‘through the Farmer’s Loan Bank. However, it is unlikely give preference to such organizations in the granting of 
that the national government will act quickly enough to help credit. Not only would this plan do away with many o 
in the existing housing emergency, and but little of such funds UMmecessary profits that go into the building of hou 
created at Washington would go to New York. The state Would also stimulate workers to do their best. 
‘must make its own credit available for housing purposes. This To carry out their work efficiently and properly such 
ec would enable the state to loan money to limited dividend or izations as well as tenants’ associations must have the coo 
_ cooperative organizations which would build homes of stand- tion of the state. In time they will want state credit t 
ards and at rentals approved by the proper administrative au- their operations. ‘They will need the advice and assis 
thorities. Bonds for housing purposes, properly guaranteed by 
the state, could be readily sold to the banks and to the people. 
But the constitution of the state of New York would have 


aA 
Bist as a eee sae 


of supplying us with houses. has failed. In 


Building was not his 
Most of New 


ilt to sell, not to house. 
his. trade 3 it was his business. 


ay labor. 
laws were the Lasse - these so-called eerie 


ft tenants, nea ve cine fiers of lox: 
att free months.” They then sold out to inexperi- 
ords, who curried! the apartments at a loss. because — 
of repairs and other difficulties they had ‘not fore- 
“ profiteering andlord” of today is ‘in many 
simply trying to make up for the loss of many years. 

sent it does not pay to build even the kind of houses 
1 uilder supplied i in the past. And so unless we 
19) h in the law of supply and demand, there 


ficient, unwholesome, crowded, dark, left-over dwelling 
But the articulate part of the population is now be- 
) suffer. eo8 at t last New York now it has a housing 


: ‘solution Hae attempts to deal with it as a temporary 
m cannot hope to be successful. 
1gs or mortgages for a few years will only help the 
ive system that has created the slums. Unless 
are increased beyond the means of most of the 
tion of our city, speculative building of houses will not 
)for years to come. But the people of New York cannot 
ected to live on the streets merely because the building 
aters or loft: buildings is better business. 
il we are ready to admit that the provision of adequate 
g in decent surroundings for all the people is a public 
, we cannot hope to set up the necessary machinery, 
r to meet the present menacing shortage, or to supply 
emand for decent homes for working people that exists 
2 in normal times. 
“he ultimate success of any far-seeing constructive plan of 
lic control is dependent on the proper use of the public’s 
jit. It should not be used further to increase the size of 
great cities. ‘This would mean more slums and more in- 
aanly packed subways. The housing problem of Manhattan 
not be solved by more houses. There is not room enough; 
d is too expensive. “There are certain definite limits be- 
d which our cities cannot grow without loss of efficiency 
without endangering | the health and happiness of the 
ole. 
he credit of the state should be used to decentralize popu- 
a eee the creation nt garden cities, en thus to eli- 


k. The speculative builder who ae assumed 


with the idea of disposing of his property 


of apartments were erected by butchers, - or 
nyone- who could borrow enough’ ‘money to get 
The minimum requirements of the 


be hou es enough even for the moderately well- to-do. 


‘0: y is Penky ee eee oa herded together in 


Lifting the tax on 


Laer to flies efficient fdas orbaaieation ie 
educational and cultural activities that make city 
tractive. It should be surrounded by a belt of ane 1 


a cued is no longer alonaty: It has becti successful at s 
‘worth, Bees Tt can succeed soe . 


‘and redid: it is 2 tal ‘added to the ost | 
- This additional cost is sufficient to deprive many of 
homes. The increased value that comes to land ATO 
use for Naeem can 1 and oad fe held oe thee 4 


With. bode building Geen, lias and labc 
J ‘the control, of small groups whose sole dics Bat 


the Reconstruction Commission of the State of ve 
iste first step in these directions. The recommend ) 
commission are: 


0: 
£ 


3. “That an ae act be passed pennies cities 0 ace 
quire, and hold or let, adjoining vacant lands and if necess I 
to carry on housing. 2) 

A constitutional amendment Serakting the use oi te 
credit cannot be passed within three years. Credit unions and 
cooperative housing associations will for some time sti 
experimental in this country. Meanwhile the suffering 
New York city because of the lack of sufficient housi 
sure to continue, and only the broadest possible power to 
with the situation, including the power to build and oper 
houses, can remedy it. It is, as we have seen, the opinion of 
some students of the constitution of New York state, that the 
city cannot be given this right without the passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment. I cannot believe that if a great fire 
had destroyed the houses of hundred of thousands of New | 
Yorkers they would be left desolate in the streets. The 
dangers of the present housing crisis are quite as grave. When 
the constitutional lawyers awaken to this fact they will prob- _ 
ably find that an enabling act is all that is necessary to permit pe 
a city to. build houses. a 


So much for the emergency of the next few years. 
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t a fa i = “s oe 
HA RT | SWoWwINé. somata hay intes OF SPeciieD 
nes oe a 3 SIZE occu PY/WE HOUSES. OF i etlgisie MAGHIPLDE 


JACOB RUS used to observe that in his time one Made say that families had so many sieloten 
and a fraction; there were whole children or none. Nevertheless the fractional child per 
family still persists—and looks curious enough when put on paper asin this new kind of 
chart. More interesting than the blocks and bars and graphs of the average social report are 
these charts of the Children’s Bureau, designed by Helen Dart and Viola Paradise. 
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“HAT are the practical ections offered by phys 


in medicine? Let us consider a few of the argu- 
_ ments against the extension of social insurance: 


oe the state into the lone of aadsipled will 


5 not. sGllowe: the case to ates: cure un- 
see him to do so. To force his services when 
ee how absolutely essential they are is out 
There is, in’ fa fact, in the existing relation 
‘o insure the proper care € of the case, the protection 


idedly etacriat “would seem greatly to ae, Mette, 


d “ state medicine” 
ia ’s income. Yet everyone knows how meager and 
n is the income of the average physician today. 
) the average income for physicians in New York 
less than $1,200 a year. The money they get, 
is for illness in the community, and not com- 
for the ‘amount of health preserved or created. 
at Biesent the physicians” are: performing: ge a 


eth entive! and’ creative ae that should be under- 
would” quadruple the ‘ ‘ business ” of the profession. 


system. eh promotions from less important secteur 
ssibly districts) to more important ones, the standards 


| eliminate the unfit, elevate and standardize practice, 


ped to depreciate somewhat the value of personality. In 
1 service this is undoubtedly a factor, the public wards 
ag less attractive because of a relative lack of choice of 
an on the part of the patient. : 


tainly, any wise system of public medicine ieadually and 
iously developed along lines previously indicated must 
gnize the art as well as the science of medicine, and must 
€ every precaution to preserve the value of the personal 
ation. Of course this personality factor has disadvantages 
well as advantages. The poorly trained quack frequently. 
more personality than the. scientifically trained physician. 
the other hand, higher and more uniform standards of 
ining and practice would minimize the importance of the 
sonal choice factor. ‘There would be a leveling upward as 
medical proficiency. Further, after all of the physicians, 
h the incompetents eliminated, were properly related to the 
ymunity and the community’s treatment facilities, such as 
pitals, clinics, etc., the present difficulties of inadequate 
pital and medical relations, physicians without hospital 
aa etc. Ne be ended. 


J 
sicians and others to the progressive developments 
SEE hi a stindbife problem. 


a to all of all existing, instruments for dia: 


untreated altogether, scientifically or otherwise. eS 


or the Proper remuneration of the Peet lie 


Dal seriously interfere with 


ee who will take unfair wei of the 


or ‘more of our population is in need of treatment 


disease prevented, sickness cured and health created, 


's true that certain steps toward socialization have thus far 


The fact ave a 
works evil is no proof that a good law cannot wo 
True socialization deals not with the question who s 
for sickness and health, which is the cause of lit 
Socialization means the scientific treatment of all illne 


treatment, and the progressive decrease of the cases tl 

State control would make “the case ” purely a 
problem, ignoring the human factor. This delightfu 
tradictory objection is often stated in the same breat Ww Ae 
one receding, and answers itself 


self-respect, cand the aigncke « on the part of th 
meet his own obligations. ‘i 
It is claimed that of all the people needing or 
treatment in a community, if treatment facilities 
readily available and attractive, there will be a | 


ford 4 to carry. ae 
On the other hoa under present coun 


fails to get it. “This represents a ‘much greater state 
and one which the state can much less afford to carry 
There will result a anaes expensive and 


cine will fall. 
As ‘a matter of fact, the largest element in seth or 


the ae defects in the” provision for etal ok vi 
manipulation of the system as a whole, can all be elim ina 
by the medical profession itself if it gets into the game i 
beginning, shapes the development of the program and con- 
tributes its constructive genius to the further growth of the 
whole system. oe 

Undoubtedly it is up to the physician to take the kid and — 
initiative in the development of the social control of medicin Be 
The movement should be governed from the inside and mE 
from the outside. In this way only can politics. be avoi 
and the adequacy of the plan from the medical point of v 
be assured. In this connection Sir Arthur Newsholme says: 

“It is, I think, clear that the state will year by year t 
an increasing hand 3 in medical matters. It is useless, even if 
were desired, to attempt to oppose the inevitable and desirable — 
trend towards a vastly increased utilization by the state of 
medical science in the interests of humanity. It is for phy- — 
sicians to guide the course of events and to insure that no ad: 
plant is sown which will afterwards need: to be uprooted ; a 
that no development i is permitted which will hinder the ful- a 
fillment of our ideal.’ a: 

These arguments are not unanswerable. The argument ; 
that both the public and the doctor must be better treated is 
unanswerable. 
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‘From Jugend, Munich. 


Social Service in 


OCIAL work and social institutions in Germany have 

come to acrisis. —The wonderful spirit of devotion and 

of human sympathy which sprang up at the outbreak of 

the war, and which filled the ranks of social workers 
with thousands of new members, which abolished all differences 
of class—formerly so striking a feature of German life—grad- 
ually decreased. “The burden was too heavy, the trial too 
severe, the test too unrelenting for the ordinary individual, 
for people with average qualities of heart and average vitality, 
to go on for years and years with a life of sacrifice when their 
very existence was being gradually undermined. 

The difficulty of keeping a large circle of ‘volunteers, to- 
gether increased when the demand for workers in all spheres 
rose and when untrained persons had the opportunity of earn- 
ing fabulous wages. Gentlewomen, daughters and wives of 
high officials, as well as middle-class women who had never 
thought of entering professional life, were attracted by salaries 
easily earned, and far beyond those which highly educated men 
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NEW EARTH 


The German artist sees the strength in his people to turn the ground 
for the planting of a new fatherland 


By Alice Salomon 


By D. R. Bossert. 


Germany T — 


and women had been able to earn in former times. ‘This th 
more as the work which they undertook in connection wit 
public boards or military authorities was surrounded by # 
halo of national necessity. Great numbers of experience 
social workers were also drawn away from private so 
agencies and institutions when the War Office organized 

fare work in connection with the attempt to make munition 
work attractive to women—by giving them proper working 
conditions, and providing for the welfare of their famil 
The demand for highly qualified organizers and workers 
such welfare work was so enormous that it could not be sup 
plied by professional social workers, and the services of exp 
enced volunteers had to be enlisted. So by the end of 


extreme, 
It may be impossible for those far away to understand 


‘its complete 
has been struggling 
ertair ‘uture; which is dis- 
ii ae by. the hoerees of revolution and civil 
It must be very ‘difficult to realize that the’ revolution 
wich gave a new impetus to social reform and which accom-. 
results in weeks or months for which social workers 
en fighting for years, did not tend to keep volunteers 
s. On the other hand, from the first days of © 
olution. volunteer work seems to break. down. On the 
the social agencies and institutions, on the part of 
of social work, a struggle began, a struggle against — 
, disappointment, and also against very material and 
ey in the lives of their fellow-workers. i 


and renounced their former principles. The first ‘was. 


d which was Sandee anally pafichce! socialists ad 


‘socialistic republic i is in no need of private social institu- 
‘that it does not even need | any social agencies or welfare | 
- While some were afraid the November regime would 
rybody equal, others hoped that it would soon create 
of paradise—both groups being united in the notion that. 
, the government, the public board would see to all 
ties and that neither private agencies of help nor social 
‘in its former sense would be needed. Fate 

is conception lasted only a very short time, or perhaps it 
re accurate to say that after the first excitement of the 
ion calmed down, and people began to draw up lines 
ctical work, it was soon understood that no social order 


kad Betas and for ie economic welfare of the nation; 
i that this work would have to be done on individual lines 


done on a much broader basis, because of the enormous 
mage caused by the war. This realization created a demand 
the part of many socialist leaders to “socialize” or to 
nicipalize”’ all social institutions and all welfare work. 
rom the people, for the people,” not “ From the upper 
ses, for the lower.” Not-charity, but justice and claims— 
it was the ideal and the demand. 

JI this did not tend to strengthen social workers—insofar 
ithey were attached to volunteer agencies—in their efforts to 
iercome the difficulties of the mament. However, no social 
ker with a real understanding of the basis of his work 
d of its conditions of success could watch this new move- 
bt without trying to arouse the public to a knowledge of 
2 impending danger. “The leading social workers of the 
antry, united in the Deutsche Verein fuer Armenpflege und 
ohltaetigkeit, now called Deutscher Verein fuer Oeffentliche 
d Private Fuersorge (German Association for Public and 
‘ivate Charity), therefore arranged for a conference which 
is held in Berlin in October, 1919, together with the new 
vernment officials and with leading politicians, to discuss 
e future position of private social work in the new Germany. 
he general note of the conference, and the understanding 
lanimously arrived at, was that private institutions will re- 
ain necessary, to be pioneers in the social field, to find out 
ww needs and new methods of help, to meet the special prob- 
ms of individuals for which no municipal machinery exists; 
do more than justice for those who need more, who need 


fare work ould soon be alia. The contest 


are two chief reasons why so many volunteers drew ; 
perce accepted Pa circles. of the eee and a 


; we is eG impossible rey pee to ede 
Jicals in the time immediately following the revolution— — s 


into a reluctance on the part of municipal boards to 


nas problem before many a private social ese 


as it had been hitherto; that it would certainly have to_ 


to a word of Humboldt’s, that the state cannot create ‘per 
sonal life. Private charities and volunteer social work were 
considered not only morally right, but a sacred duty as’ we 

‘It is certainly not only due to the echo of this represent 
gathering, held in the hall of the newly formed Pruss 
‘Ministry for Public Welfare, that the antagonism ag 
private institutions decreased very quickly. Neither ca uf 
“fact be completely explained by a deeper insight sudde: 
quired by politicians and town councillors. It is rather c 
to the ghastly i increase of poverty, to the severe and hope 
forms: which it is rapidly He ycleping, and to pe fi 


- ties. The burden loaded upon deta by the V alates er 
reduction of money value which leads to a constant a 
Tous rise of wages of municipal Sint and to. a cor 


responsibilities to which they are not forced by law, and withi: 
one year the cry for socialization of charities has 


ven such indispensable social institutions as cannot a 
e carried on by private means. a 


rs Needed Support from the Authorities 


Hee The plan eA seems to come bed ne: 
solving the problem of the future relationship betwee: 
stitutions and their municipalities, has come from sey 
larger and wealthier cities, ue as Frankfort and 


for the whale sphere of aeke cideme nee ane a 
nurseries. ‘That is to say, all these institutions which 
entirely in the hands of benevolent societies and could 
continue without considerable help from public funds, ‘ 
be taken over by a board formed of representatives of the 
societies, of the municipality and of the classes intereste bs 
these institutions. According to this plan, all expense, salar 
and maintenance, is to be borne by the municipality, the, 
sional workers being paid according to the civil service standar 
and being considered as officials. The board would have 
eral control, but would allow the societies to provide 
volunteer workers for the organization and guidance of th 
work of each kindergarten or creche. In addition, the societie : 
would give the funds and would be responsible for any special 
individual care given to children within the institution. Such : 
attempts as this to solve the problem are sure to be watched 
with the greatest interest. Analogous to the new forms of 
nationalization of industries and springing from the same 
source, it seems to open a new and hopeful outlook. a 
Even though antagonism was directed mainly against the 23 
private institutions, a similar attack was made, immediately 
after the outbreak of the revolution, upon the volunteer 
worker, without distinction as to chetnen the sphere of his 
work was a private agency or a public institution. This atti- 
tude was especially to be found among working women—and 
it was based on the idea that proletarian women would get a 
chance to take active part in social work only if it became paid 
work in every case and on principle. They dwelt on the 
fact that volunteer unpaid work had often been a means of 
developing a capacity for leadership, and that many women 


Piefeute in this. field of work. The idea that all 
orkers should be taken from the ranks of the class 
e section of the Pepety ice whom the work is intended, | 


‘Social Technique for Woden. 


Hop is slowly passing and it is bevunide to be 
do that the leaders and many of the workers in 
cies must be trained people. It is clear then that 
for working women lies not in asking for the 
- volunteer Work, but. in finding Sada of in- 


ae Esceatly in tie tie training Hee or 
social poles anenee to women of their 


ool for ol Work. The necessary cooperation 
e socialist women’s leaders, the representatives of 


Ss; lato are being prepared for professional social 


rs from their own class, and in creating in the work- 
a better geueed and a deeper eee of 


in the new ace through ie ean of 
and ey parties should be solved, the other 
the gravest danger arises within those 
es ins were formerly the principal supporters, — 
ts, and helpers of social work. We know today, what 
people did not know or see clearly a year ago, that 
eer work will be needed and will be wanted in the 
‘it was in the past; and we know, with the most 


r, there seems little hope of keeping the former volun- 
gether, and there is great difficulty in winning new 
Even the greatest optimist must see, if he does not shut 
s eyes before coercive and urgent realities, that in wide circles 
the upper and middle classes even for very devoted and 
aselfish volunteers the possibility of going on with such work 
rapidly disappearing. ‘Those who have lived on a moderate 
come and who gave all their time and strength to social 
work, are actually compelled to earn a living. Many of them — 
are still struggling against their fate, are still trying to remain 
faithful to their old ideals, though with all their traditions 
of a different standard of lie they are forced to live on less 


starvation for them, Others, the great mass of married women 
of the middle class, who could formerly give part of their day 
_ to volunteer work, are no longer in a position to keep servants. — 

How can they leave their homes at regular hours, if they have 
toattend to all household duties and to provide for a number 


resulted in n full routaut understanding and eas 
It may be hoped that the pupils — 


also succeed in attracting great numbers of volun- 


conviction, that it has never been more necessary. 


than any laborer. But in the long run this would only mean 


t 


ers and employes; to make them help i in the eee to 


a pobeblliee of large fortunes being de 
tainty. of their not being handed over to 
with socialism on its way, and the einer $i 
b ceakay date before hey the pee from these ¢ 


Be ole little time ie esi ie fee Fist 
i ane Marl hs in mut for social gi ae 


selves to eda aco are now ure out an 
pointments, even if they are not in immediate need 
ing a salary. It is the uncertainty of the future whic 
them seek an assurance of material security throug 
own nee There has been no biosigseiper 


Sk ne recruits for ee work ite alii come 
4a ay circles, principally religious ones. © a 
tae can ie pee work ie oa on under 


ve put ee volunteer. 
an irreparable damage to the life i pits, comm 
would silence some of the finest instincts of huma 
would also necessitate the renunciation of the system o 
nicipal self-administration, which has involved the volt 
work of thousands of men’ and. ‘women in connectio 
‘necessary social duties of the municipality, and w. 
be more deeply rooted and established if democracy ~ 
rightly interpreted 1 in the. republic. 


Responsibility of the New Rich | 


Tur gaps among the former workers must there 
‘filled. by new adherents, Iti is the great moral task of ty 


leaders of social Bomtoe Avalon in ite new ne 
war-profiteers and similar people, a sense of responsi 
the community, to win them over to devote not 0 
money but themselves to a higher form of life. And 
equally fall upon the leaders of social work, more as a p 
lege than as a duty, to win fellow-workers from the ne 
rising classes, from the laboring class, from professional y 


eral rise af ce ae for one or ‘anover, reason, must 
behind, It will be a test of the capacity of the workin 
to go over from critical opposition to constructive wor. 
the new community, if their support can be secured for 
fare work. Promising beginnings can already be obs 
The eight-hour day has given to. workingmen and wor 
the outward opportunity for public activity. The i inner j 
pulse can be but slowly developed. If this is to be a c 
plished it depends greatly on the spirit that goes forth 


tion to their work, of ne charity to all who ouftee’ of 
Bye: peep with all who are arte to ace and s 


) | eee 
loyal iethaent to oc) social ideal. M y 
d not want the revolution their sabia ee 1 
. among hen ae atiside ped work not merely. ints 
terial He puts as a means of conciliation between the 


ligation h 
or by ie fo ms which ares who 
| the in opposition to the new political situation, 
iwho find it. impossible to make their peace with it. We in hehe aul aim, in the faith from stele it springs, 
have, a wealthy class in the near future, or a leisure ideals which it is to verify. They all must work t 
it we shall have a class which was brought up with to bring about the right of the masses to have their 
re of a higher education | and. culture. However in the progress of civilization and public activiti 
eee may be e changed, for call Zone must work together to organize the life of the commun: 
aecoring Gove cS standard of justice and cs 


} vie the Bates of the new a with the eaten 
no are “now “filled with doubis and “conficts. The the revolution. From this point of view they can fin 
Mees to alee with any political system wh 


heliginn’ which ae for the fulfillment of Christ : 
oe 7 OVE EAS. “i Sierra 
nly be newly. and more. Fae Hea to social The more i ecal: ae Jeaders ‘of beiet we 
eading men and women can make their institu- ‘friends to understand the true principles of ‘thei 
a sincere social spirit, of ‘true social ‘prin- “better: they will succeed in spite volunteer wor 


ai? - itil ; " ‘ i ig 


ROM the eee of the aoa ee movement, case itt a movement to encourage educat 
one of its most characteristic. features” has been its ‘suits in the labor movement. 
“integral ” ” character, as the Latins say—its intimate velde, and Jules Destrée—now socialist minister 
blending of ideal and material pursuits, and the close tion in-the Belgian government—he_ stood: behind 
of the different forms of action by. which it seeks to ment that about the middle of the nineties made 
the improvement of ‘the condition of the masses. The  d’Art, the public library, and the Cercle d’E udes 
Ouvrier Belge, which was founded in 1886 very much socialist headquarters in Brussels—the Maison du Peup 
‘the same principles according to which it is still being "famous, and that closely connected the labor | movement 
cted, is the only organization of its character that em- the now defunct Université Nouvelle. 
es Boreal: action—with a socialistic program—labor _ the - Belgian labor movement began to rere ie 
lonism, and cooperative organization. . It did pioneer work for the work of many of Belgium’s foremost artis 
he pre-war Internationale by making the cooperative con- writers: the sculptor Constantin Meunier, who i imm d 
ers’ organizations an essential part of the labor move- ‘Belgium’s miners, 'steelworkers and glassblowers ; alee 
it. It was the first also to use direct industrial action for tect Victor Horta, who built the Brussels Maison du up 
‘al purposes on a national scale, as it did by conducting the poet Emile Verhaeren, who was one of the fou 
‘orderly, successful general strikes—in 1893, 1902 and the Section d’Art and one of its’ most popular le tur Ts 
to enforce, by corresponding degrees, the gradual ex- painters of the proletariat like Laermans and Jakob Si 
ion of the old limited suffrage until tt nee became and such novelists as Camille Lemonnier and Georges 
versal and equal. . houd, who also added to the idealistic and artistic appeal oO 
I ‘he Belgian Labor party has another dais to ereaalign Beles “integral ”’ socialism. OG: 
ever, which is perhaps less known to students of social All this work remained more or r less sporadic and chasae 
leavors in Europe: It is also the first, and to my knowledge and limited to the somewhat amateurish circles of the 
far the only labor movement to have undertaken educa- tional capital. The great bulk of Belgium’s working class 
nal work among adult workers along a pedagogical plan in the industrial districts jof the provinces, got only occasio 
its own, as a joint national enterprise of the political, in- echoes from it. Besides, it soon appeared that a. very large 
strial and cooperative organizations. The Belgian Centrale part of the excellent work done in Brussels was more. adapt d 
Sducation Ouvriere (Central Board for Workers’ Educa- to the understanding of the intellectual classes, and w 
n), of which I will give a general description, is at any “over the heads” of the workers. The latter, chonees had?\ne 
‘e the most comprehensive undertaking for the education demands of their own, but they were of a very much more iy 
the workers by the workers, and for the purposes of the elementary and ihn nature. Public education was in 
yor movement itself, that has been made in any country such a bad state—compulsory education was not introduced 
Europe. . till 1914—that the fast growing labor organizations, espe- 
It owes its inception to two men of very awe char- cially the trade unions and the cooperative seeene com- 
‘er and achievement: Emile _Vandervelde and Ernest plained bitterly about the lack of men with sufficient jaa 
vay. to act as administrators, officials, or propagandists. They 
Vandervelde, eiatant and politician, and the best-known could not wait for a problematic improvement of the school 
the leaders of Belgian socialism, has for many years been system to produce a better equipped generation. They 


en ee was Sie ope an svellget and experienced 
among those already at work in the labor movement; 
‘the experience that had developed their intelligence was 
00 ) narrow and too limited to make them fitted for the tasks 


| 


The Solvay Institutes 

Sotvay, the millionaire industrial chemist and phi- 
st, who.endowed the three Brussels institutes named 
im—for chemistry, physics and sociology—and who 
such a prominent part in Belgian relief work under 
pation, is no “ party man.” Although his personal 
those of a socialist reformer, with a “ productivist ” 
ptabilist’”” utopia of his own in which the prin- 


0 BP eijceiion to helping an Steal enterprise that 
€ “no eee ant political purposes, and declared himself 


- labor organizations themselves to devote a part of 
Som to educational undertakings. At was made a 


be in a ae ee to use all its resources for adminis- 
‘purposes on a national scale; stimulating and coordin- 
ating he enterprise of labor steel This rule has been 
strict! adhered to. The budget of the Centrale represents 
only a small fraction of the total amount of money now spent 
the labor organizations for educational work all over the 
ntry. More than that, the Centrale itself now has 
hed the point where the annual voluntary subscriptions 


f the national labor organizations to its own budget repre- 


the original Solvay fund. ‘This is the best indication that the 
Centrale has proved its usefulness. 
Its purpose is, according to its own constitution, to develop 
and coordinate all institutions that aim at “ providing the 
workers with such knowledge and qualities as will facilitate 
their emancipation as a class in every field.” 
- The phrase as a class indicates that the purpose of the 
work is not to equip the workers for the individual struggle 
_ for life—which is the function of public education at large— 
- but for the class struggle, which means, for the particular 
_ tasks of the labor movement, political, industrial and coop- 
erative. The Centrale is thus not a philanthropic institution 
but a class institution of the labor movement for the labor 


yo day grew in size and complication, and called for ~ 


Sas fund of its RE 


_the fact that a systematic, sustained effort is expected of th 


t more than twice the amount of the income it draws from | 


eeees of its staff, ander “Hie "pony 
secretary: 


The administration of the Labor schools and local comn 
The Extension Service (lectures) ; 

The Art Section; 

The Central National Library; 

The Central Office of Labor Libraries; 
The Bureau of Documentation (information) ;— 
‘The Central Office of Moving Pictures and Lantern s 
The Board of International rere ee pple 


then it has tren slightly mocined) The ee Sects 
ceased to exist. as a separate body, | and the Burean © 


same work as the Centrale by see and district r 
labor schools which they administer, are the most | im 
part of the whole organization. _ \ 


The labor schools, sometimes alternately called s 
schools or trade union schools, are not really schools at 
but mere cycles of evening or Sunday classes. The « en 
ination of schools has been purposely selected to impress t 
organizers and pupils with the difference between the 
and that of the ordinary lectures or educational mee 
This difference consists in this: 

1. A limited number of pupils—seldom more than thir y- 
admitted. They are usually designated in a given proportion 
the local labor organizations, which pay a corresponding 


the expenses of the school. The organizations are kept in 
of the attendance of their pupils. 

2. The curriculum consists, not of individual lectures, 
cycles, or series of cycles, on a definite subject connected w 
labor movement, each cycle extending usually over six or 
weekly lessons. | 

3. The lessons are given by specially appointed teacher 
are sent all over the country by the Centrale, which either em 
them permanently, or remunerates them according toa fixe 
per lesson. 

4. Less than half of the time is devoted to lecturing, ‘the 
being given to practical exercises in which the pupils are the ac 
and the lecturer the passive element. 


‘The use of blackboards, the free provision of syllabuses § 


note books, and the use of textbooks. further contribute 
create the school atmosphere, and to impress the pupils 


Schools of Three Degrees > 


THE subjects of the classes vary a good deal, from a ger 
eral introduction into the principles of economics, an outl 
of the history of labor, or a statement of the principl 
socialism, to such specialized and more utilitarian subjec 
cooperative organization, municipal politics, or trade un 
bookkeeping. ‘This, at least, applied to the first three yea) 
of the life of the Corrales IQII to 1914. Since 
war, a step has been made towards specialization of the s 
system, which is now divided into three degrees: the 
mentary local schools, the district schools, and the higt 
national schools. The subject taught in the elementary schod 
has been standardized so that for every single year it wi 
be the same all over the country. This year it comprise 
cycle of nine lessons which are ‘intended asa 


ca a pie her: The ers of Peper. 
Vhe idea is that the program of the elementary school 
rely be a mind opener, and a means to select suit- 


pupils for the district and national schools. To the 


- local schools more ey ates it was during 


tew nen A ie Risiels ae Hae time. 
ent national school, where the ee are given regu- 


le. The first year saw ee, the second year 


ute menue Henn a 10-minute rest period, and an 
of practical exercises. The nature of these exercises 
es” according to the subject, the teacher, and the class. 
mes it merely _ consists of questioning and discussion. 
often, the second hour is devoted to reading and dis- 
sing essays written by the pupils, or to a general discus- 
of passages from textbooks. —_ 
‘he taking of notes by the pupils during the lecture is dis- 
ged, after a few local experiments during the first two 
had shown disastrous results. Notebooks are mainly 


tailed bibliographical indications, take the place of the 
anuscript notes. 


A Record of Every Pupil 


Ez Centrale, which furnishes all the necessary blanks and 
ationery free, keeps centralized records of every pupil who 
ves through any school, and some very interesting statistical 
id other information has been drawn from these. Alto- 
ther, much attention is being paid to keeping alive interest 
the experimental aspect of this kind of pedagogical work. 
requent discussions with the pupils, conferences of the teach- 
s and of the school secretaries, and various sorts of reports 
e used to keep the whole organization in a state of con- 
ant evolution and experimental adaptation to all the facts 
at are brought to light by experience. The steady increase 
'the regularity of class attendance—which has from the 
ginning been very good—bears testimony that these efforts 
¢ not made in vain and that the Centrale is getting nearer 
id nearer to the ideal pedagogical method required. Cer- 
in of the principles on which this method is based may be 
immed up as follows: 
It is admitted that it is impossible, whether in nine lessons 
in thirty, to teach anything on such subjects as economics 
history that is of much value as scientific knowledge per se. 
he main aim is to awaken intellectual curiosity, create a 
ugh frame of seneatery knowledge with the help of a 


s now left most of the more. specialized teaching, ex- — 
over a longer period of time, so as to make the teach- 


AS 


uccess s of the: local aid district schools has been quite : 


are generally tired when they come to school. 


historical part of the curriculum of the elementa1 


-ers understand some of the laws which regulate 


for written work. Very explicit printed syllabuses, with 


Aer tao ciowent it fase to be done by the indivi 
means of reading, research work, and by having te 
himself. All that schools can do is to put the pupils 
road which will lead them from particular experience 
eral aan This is the essential thing. Trying t 

of 


Ne cannot assimilate, usually reuile in rental Ce 

word worshipping, and conceit. It is more impoi ant 
teach a few things well than many things in a sup 
way. Every kind of generalization should proceed f. 
crete facts within the range of the personal experien 
pupil, and the process should be an act of his or 
volition, the teacher merely showing the way. __ 


; The Adult a Pedagogical Problem 
TEACHING adult workers is a pedagogical proble 
They are e usually as ignorant as very young ; schoo: 


their inne are less plastic. than those ae the young, 


cannot be treated like children. They have a stro 
sonal equation; they will not accept being taught e 


of fact, the teacher—especially the good teacher 
as much from the pupils as they do from him. 
dency since the first year of this work has been, a 
to be more and more concrete. It is quite probabk 


which has already been reduced to a mere skeleton 
scheme, will be entirely cut out in the future, and — 
elementary course will be a mere attempt to make th 


and group behavior in present-day society, by way | 
tion from the facts of their own experience in the wor 
and in every-day life. The district and national sch 
the other hand, show a tendency to increased specia 
and thoroughness of scientific method, with a strong i 
on the value of individual research work and active Bee 
tion of knowledge by the pupils. 


Needless to say, examinations are taboo. 


ment that the pupil can read and write. pe the 
ganizations which delegate the pupils make few mistakes | 
picking them. For the entrance into the higher schools, 
qualification of the candidate Is decided—as far as it is not ; 
to throw away money on an che subject—by tae prev: 
record in the elementary school, by the impression gained in a 
an informal conversation with the director on any topic, or, 
wherever required, by the value of an original essay on a sub- 

ject of the candidate’s choosing. ; 

It has been found that few people, even among university 
graduates, make good teachers for these schools, unless they 
make a very decided effort to adapt themselves to the par- a 
ticular needs. Some of the best teachers are young, self- 
taught workingmen, who can adapt themselves to the men- ; 
tality of their fellow-workers. This is the case with the 
present director, or general secretary, of the Centrale, who 
was an iron enlde: before he became a teacher of economics 
in a village high school, where the Centrale found him. 
Many university professors envy his talent as a teacher with 
his particular pupils. 


“na ed by the various national labor organizations, which will 
art of their maintenance. ‘They will reside in Brussels 
nonths and if a suitable building can be bought, they 


ysical ml esaag and recreation to. dahich consid- 


e ‘mornings being devoted to lectures and lessons 
economy and history (taught partly by professors 
sity, partly by the staff of the Centrale) and to 
‘the afternoons to practical work by the stu- 


uch forms as are. ditevene from those sich which 


work, “with a Sine remuneration that 
school expenses; for the other three months 
Jut at journalistic work—say as a political re- 


w k if there is any opportunity fot it, will then 
{ ginal contribution to nati seminar work, 


less | in, Bn and a Flemish elie in Ant- 
hent.. 
qanent institution possible is 


“the sinews of war.” 


etic ‘organizations. It ears jointly aii the 
and Ora picture service, _and is used very 


\ free syllabus, for every person in the audience, with 
iphical indications, goes with every lecture. In this 
‘it should be remarked that a service of this kind 
in Belgium on a nation-wide scale because the 


a o be reached . railway vain one or two hours 
‘ussels. This also facilitates the sending out of teach- 
- the schools. In most cases a teacher sent from Brus- 


as the same night. The writer remembers more 
one occasion where he had to replace a teacher i in the 


-another town at 2 P. M., and a third class in a neighbor- 
ing town at 5 Pp. M.—and being home for supper at 8 P. M., 
after which there was ample time (though little inclination) 
for another local performance. The Belgian institution of 
cheap yearly passes to be used over the whole railroad sys- 
tem made this traveling all the more popular. 
The Art Section—the work of which is now left to the 
local and district committees—did pioneer work in organiz- 
ing tours of theatrical companies, musicians and other artists 
through the provinces. The principle always was that “ only 
the very best” in art should be produced before labor au- 


mum of shitty sagt will be aitiad. ‘to be dated 


: tion is to be paid. There will be a half-time 


> main purpose of this practical work will be to lic labor library. 


nt is most esate acquainted. _ For instance, if. 


from the incompetency of amateur librarians, an 


His ee on his ex-- 


ee the Comité des Bourses ¢Eens ies of 
The only obstacle to be overcome to make | 
; to iionoseie two young sotkore sak ee qe 


ties for Physical Education, and the also powerful N 


inally the Bulletin de la Centrale d’Education Ouviére) : 
the joint organ of these bodies. 


"Vile ‘building contains, besides the National ae 
offices of the Centrale, a big gymnasium, seve 
with a moving picture ousht: a large lecturing ha 
cinema equipment, a public reading room, and th 
It was inaugurated in Dece 
and Anatole France spoke then on Socialism and 
Stes Central beg of Labor Libraries centralia os; 


deal of money besides through centralized purchas 


| Traveling Scholarships. 
Or the other national institutions administered by 


ei abate caneAbielOas is” nee fed Te Sete men 
‘When the war broke out it had just started its ca 
had sent two young workers, selected from the bes Pp 
of the national schools, labtoad for a a) aes: 


desired to send to Brussels University. 

‘The Centrale also acts as a mentor, and is represe 
the executive committee of the Socialist Young People’s 
eration, the powerful National Federation of Labor Soe 


Federation of Socialist Theatrical Societies. The 
magazine edited by the Centrale, Education-Récréation (0 


It is read widely « 
to be self-supporting financially, and self-supporting als a 
the office of publications of the Centrale, which has 
turned out various textbooks and other educational liter 

There are many other aspects of the activities of the ( 
trale which would be worth mentioning, such as the Bui 
de Documentation, the numerous journeys of investi xa 
by groups of labor officials into neighboring foreign cc 
(Germany and England) which were organized befor 
war, the special courses which are just now being cond 
for municipal councillors on municipal laws and reform 
trade union officials on banking and financial institution 
But the above will suffice to give an idea of the manifold 
in which it has endeavored to make itself useful to Belgi 
labor. ‘The consensus of opinion in all circles of the B gi : 
labor movement is that it has come to stay, and that, spit 
of its comparatively short existence and the catastrophic in 
ruption of the war period, it has already, by a slow and hard 
perceptible but poleaelees proteins action, conser 


t potential blbok: SE tae is oe average woman, 
community sense that usually is more clearly defined 
t of the average man. Also she acquires very rapidly 
oF social service yeni | is so a to the success 


red iia hee nnabe 
e interest which has stimulated bev to sie 1 in eek 


nd her own family. 
worker she finds that it is not a difficult step forward — 
include in this motive for activity the interest of all the — 
dren and all the families in her block. With the inclusion 
wider | interests she stands upon a sound and elevated basis, 
which she begins to view life from a position of great 
id antage; so that she will come to appreciate the community 
is such and will become anxious to develop community con- 
lousness among: her neighbors. She is, first of all then, a 
z00d neighbor. 


\HE visits of the block workers are serving to ak up the 


at of the whole community. Perhaps it is not extravagant to 
y that the block worker, developing friendship and carrying 
nformation from home to home, is making constructive use 
9f woman’s natural propensity for talking. But let us not 
ye misunderstood. ‘The block worker is not a gossip. ‘The 
1eWs that she brings is not scandal or worthless chatter; she 
s concerned with the babies’ health, the general welfare of 
he family, the big issues that are botote the people of the 
mation. She is not regarded as a bore or a pest. Her visits 
isually are welcome because she can interpret the events and 
he plans which are of interest to the neighborhood. And the 


lock workers of Mohawk-Brighton realize that they must’ 


Ye “up ¢ on their toes.” One of them recently expressed her 


ae 6 | Hicks 
Roe by hata 


block tee has ae: a new ee in, a ; 
es ervice since: ithe: Social Unie eo in Cin- te 


nity alee Blase iby h her oe to represent <4 Ne 
Jee aes see epenente as leader, counsellor, =. 


he ie tue eae it Bae ded no ied 
eens ne the: ches oe these women found . 


She 


urch affairs has been the selfish interest in her own children 


When she undertakes the duties of avai composing the Shee Unit. Vv 


zc ubneiip to the neighborhood. _ 


thought and the personnel of the individual family with 


COUNTING THE yor: ES " b 


ee block election scene in the new eh 
ee M ohawk-Brighton District 
reaction to he opinion of the neighborhood 
of the block worker when she exclaimed: 2 
you to be a walking eee emily 


ee block pelanban bode in ithe experi 
together weekly as the Citizens’ Council. 
oreaneaticn. ets is the backbone of eae 


elected block workers to make policies and to exec 
the organization of occupational groups for expert 
consultation and service would not have the same fi 


AHE value of the service of the block worker 


A citizenship organization ay as has been 4 el ed 


Mohawk-Brighton is found to be extremely helpful to— 1 
existing city public service, such as the health departme 


the juvenile courts, etc. For such departments ‘the. 
worker makes contacts, explains away prejudices, or take: 
ae information as to conditions and service. 


in- 


crease efficiency of public departments because of the resu tin 


which public departments can render. ee 

The occupational groups of the National Social: Unit one 4 
ization have learned to rely upon the block worker.. They 
know not only what to expect of her but also what she expects 
of them. By the cooperative methods which have been de- — 
veloped, the occupational groups make plans according to the — 
desires of the citizenship as expressed through the block — 
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workers. The experts then give their service to the people 
as called for in these plans put into operation by the block 
worker. . 
The cooperation of the block worker does not stop here. 
Her chief function is that of educator and interpreter. She 
keeps in touch with the whole social situation in the neighbor- 
hood. Her position is such that she is enabled to interpret 
the sentiments of the people to the expert public servants and 
with equal facility to interpret for the people the plans of 
the experts. In addition to this, the block workers register 
all babies as they are born in each block; they have taken a 
census by blocks which is changed from day to day as it is 
affected by births, deaths, removals, marriages, etc.; they seek 
out all prenatal cases, register the mothers and then arrange 
_ for nursing and medical care; they report all cases of con- 


THESE EIGHT BLOCK-WORKERS ARE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF A ROOMFUL OF FORTY SHOWN IN THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH FROM WHICH THE FACES WERE DRAWN 


tagious diseases and illness of all kinds, cases of desertion, 
juvenile delinquency, and illegal child labor. The block 
workers do not prosecute or take active part in pushing any of 
these cases. ‘They have learned how to get results by report- 
ing to the proper council. Block workers report to the head- 
quarters of their social unit in full confidence that each bit of 
information will be treated with consideration and that it will 
receive prompt attention. A great value of the block workers’ 
service is that they learn through serving to know where a 
need exists and how and where to turn for help. 

The block worker is not an unusual type of woman. The 
Opportunity for community service which has been hers has 
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developed her self-confidence, her poise, her ability to think 
act and lead. 7 
There have been several instances where block work 
have resigned because of ill health or removal from the neig 
borhood. No great difficulty has been met in obtaining | 
cessors for them. A course of lectures covering the whole fic 
of welfare and explaining in detail the service of block work 
has been given to the block workers so that they may have ¢ 
intelligent idea of what work they have to do. " 
One of the block workers who has five children of her oj 
four of whom are girls, has been keenly interested in { 
young folks of her block. She sought to help a Hungar 
girl, employed as a stenographer, who was of the same a 
as her oldest daughter. She suggested to the girl’s moth 
that if she were allowed to attend some of the social gatherin 
at the school center and perhaps to join one of the girls’ clul 
she would find the recreation that would offset the nervousne 
resulting from her work. Instead of this the girl was ke 
at home evenings to work on embroidery and sewing. Hi 
mother did not take kindly to the suggestion of the bloc 
mother; her girl did not have time for fun. She pointed a 


C Se rg 


ay, 


BLOCK WORKERS IN | 


Their work is an augury of what t 
once women engage in municipal hom 
a normal expansion of housekeeping Ui 

Bs 


‘‘The block worker has become a new 
represent them, after three years of é 
she stands out as one of the new and 
organization and community service in | 


ott 


ad se 
felt 


problem f 


’ 
ze that conditions had changed. She had not gone 
he world to earn her living as her daughter was 
her work at home was not an additional task upon 
and body. The block worker talked with her about 
aughter’s need for wholesome recreation and relaxation 
a the nervous tension under which she labored all day. 
lly the block worker suggested that her own daughter 
ild mpany the other girl to the neighborhood gather- 
|. The two girls were brought together and a real friend- 
was formed. The foreign mother was surprised and 
ited that an American family would show such friendly 
. In the end she was convinced that her daughter 

i ; a oes et ’ 


or - 


CITIZENS’ COUNCIL 


lay come to mean the country over 
fis . ° . 

2 annual election-time affair, but as 
onditions. 

ice ... . Elected by her neighbors to 
, counsellor, interpreter and friend, 
in the development of community 


pr r the block worker. After a 
sits, during which she developed her friendship 
, the block worker succeeded in making this 
and her husband conduct a small retail store. 


unusual discoveries. On one occasion, officials of t 


ild work better during the daytime and would be str 
ind happier if she were permitted to form friendships w 
other girls and boys, all through the use of a little cor 
sense and persistent effort. ieee 

In one of the blocks which has a larger percentage of foreigr 
population than the remainder of the district, the block wor : 
Because sl 
constantly in the store looking after the trade, this bl 
worker has a rare opportunity for meeting all of th 
people who come into her block and frequently she mal 


iff Hil) : 


‘ 


us he Children’s 
Clinic had informed the headquarters of our organization that 
in oné of the new families in our district the children were 
badly in need of care and that the mother, of very low : 
mentality, expected another child shortly. ‘They were, how a 
ever, unable to locate the family. = So 
One day soon after, a woman walked into the store of this __ 
block worker. The keen tradeswoman, seeing at once that she Be 
was new in the neighborhood, began to question her. The “dl 
woman then told -the story of her sick children and the block _ 
worker received a very clear picture of the conditions in this 
home. When she reported the facts to the headquarters of 
the Citizens’ Council, the discovery was made that this was 
the family for whom the Children’s Clinic had been searching, 
‘This block worker was the same one to whom a little foreign 
widow came when her husband died of tuberculosis. She had 
no close friends. She ran into the store, put her arms around 
the block worker’s neck and cried out her grief upon the 


lished her home. 
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NEIGHBORLY CALLS 


The block worker on the lower step has just introduced the 
neighborhood nurse to the family. 


motherly shoulder. The foreign woman had come to this 
country ten years before, married shortly after that and estab- 
Not long after, the husband contracted 
tuberculosis and the wife was compelled to go out each day 
to work. She had taken splendid care of him at their home, 
except for the brief period of time which he spent at the 


‘municipal tuberculosis sanatorium. 


LOCK workers do not volunteer their stories. One has 
to draw information from one. ‘To them there is noth- 
ing to marvel at in what they are doing. They take the 


view that this work is what any woman would be glad to do, 


if she but understood the need and methods for accomplish- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she will tell you, “I know every person in this 
block. I visit them regularly.” 

““How long do you work at this block worker business?” 
you may ask. 

“Well, we are supposed to give eight hours a week, but it 
takes more of my time than that.” 

The block worker smiles wistfully. 

“You see, there is so much to do and so many needs, 


You 
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‘can’t just quit like they do in the shops when the 
blows. Really there isn’t time enough. 
“ How long does it take to make the round of your bl 
you ask. se 4 
“Well, the time varies,” she will tell you. 1 das 
make my calls by the week or month like the insurance | 
lector. I know all of the people in the block; they 4 € 
friends. Some I must see frequently, others pee for me 
help them. They want to see me now and then if it is ¢ 
to ask my advice. We are expected to know everything 
be everybody’s friend. Sometimes it takes me two months 
get around the whole block, but there are families that | I 
every few days. There are others who don’t see me more t tl 
once a month or once in two months.” 
“ Are there many families who are unfriendly, who 
not cooperate?” 
“There are few unfriendly families. Only a very few 
fuse to cooperate and those do not really understand.” | 
fact the block mother will tell you that her chief effort i 
help her neighbors to understand that what is good for | 
whole community is really for the best’ interests of the : 
vidual or family. 
There is no written standard of efficiency for block work 
but the results attained by block neighborhoods in the vari 
lines of work undertaken by the community point out v 
clearly where leadership is efficient and where not. No bet 
results have been shown than in the block over which presi 
a little widow who works to support her family. 


HUS there has come to these womeen, in a quiet 
corner of a typical American community, a vision of 
possibilities of neighborliness. ‘They were all as good : 
bors before as the opportunity afforded. But they began 
find that the width of a street, a lath and plaster partiti 
or, even more, that intangible something that arises betwe 
us when we begin to crowd from a God-made country inte 
man-made town—that these barriers often separate an 4 
ing body, a sore heart or an overburdened mind from just 1 
willing and ready help that is to be found wherever hum 
beings are still human. 
What is more, they and their neighbors have come to | 
that through the visualization of the problems of the lit 
community of five hundred neighbors they can gain a cleat 
view of the problems of their neighbors in city, state and nati 
‘They have concluded that organization, if it is broadly | 
clusive and democratic and especially if it is close to its pro 
lems, may be the best means of making truly effective’ ' 
command to “ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


A BLOCK WORK 
AND A VOTER OF 


press hase een ei not. a a habit med _ 
m but by inviolable religious sanctions. Up to two 


Gains of j thepeonle a are Ee Wee concen- 
ligion, it is natural that 2 any such change must begin 
1 and emerge from new stirrings of the spirit. There is 


es ‘Chiesa Uuileabontes Even parertul forms oH 
tio against Christianity unwittingly testify to this fact. 
“ch ge is eis on the vast prierenal increase in 


f es Tecra § ie his orld and for ‘that to come to 
tue of the vast Indian population which i is included 


Fc chiables are held i in en fired status not merely by 
ions of, religious observance but by the iron-clad -doctrine 
each man ’s caste accurately represents the grade in the 
ss of transmigration in which by inherent desert he be- 
Christianity not only contravenes the whole institution 
aste and holds out opportunities of education and of broad 
ociation among its own following, but, by a curious irony, 
‘recognized by the Hindus as removing the disabilities even 
the outcastes. It is thus easy to understand the remarkable 
onse to missionary effort from the villages and the girding 
hristian ag for the greater are of the near future. 


“This so-called “mass movement,” in its different phases, 
recognized of course as carrying with it almost overwhelming 
sponsibilities. It brings courage but no easy optimism. Be- 
des emphasizing more highly than ever the necessity of educa- 
on, it is inclining the missionaries strongly to different forms 
"practical social work, especially at present to the formation 
cooperative savings societies to protect the people from the 
iesywhere present rapacious money-lender. Some excellent. 
cal work toward improving agricultural methods is being 
yne; and specific effort toward sanitary reform and health 
Bication i is being eagerly undertaken, though as yet with slight 
sources. 
oT he increasing breadth “f the Biebncty policy is shown in 
any ways. Iwo men in one province are delegated as repre- 
ntatives of their mission staff to act as agricultural experts 


yi W oods 
to the native ruler. 
giving much if not all their time to promoting co 
In 


) Robert 


three decades ona peek observers have | 
to welfare work in a large textile establishment. 


y The government has shown an increasing tendency 
years to understand the very considerable economic 


and customs. that. go ) wie it: 
. this motive will come as the ata agt ‘ul 


yubt that India has feo fee as affected | in. 


: of the oes seu te ae 


- wild circle thereabout ; and they are to a large ex 


‘in one part of India with adequate ‘supplies i in 


similar to that which | has taken place in the Ww 


, from the villages will explain why the labor qu 
arriving in India. 


where the strike assumed very large TE te 
being not only without E iecuanee but eae 


Members of the mission sta 


banks and other forms of self-help i in the villages. 
facturing city, a young missionary and his wife. 


As four-fifths of India’s three hundred ila 1 
lages, the great problem and possibility of the future - 


reales 


rhe 


service ca: the ‘country, a this ¢ it 
practical hope of some relief from the unbel 
ard of living among the majority of the peopl my 
Even in. India the self-contained and utterly r 
Iti is 


as. if ee entire pinay were on Mine! move 
made up of course of representatives from: 


~ ligious pilgrimages. | But. they bring the villages 
of the influences and the commodities of the town 
road has brought it about that there can be no gr 


but it will, in due time, bring disintegrati 


That the city factory employes represent a c 


There have recently been st 
three or four chief textile manufacturing centers. 


ones led to great risings in India. i this case ee 
gained an increase of 50 per cent in their wages; 
probable that some form of trade union will result. 
relating to women and children in industry are not s 
as in China and Japan. — 

pA is not, however, as yet any sort of protest from 


people of the ee are ae to the overtures of the 
sionaries. In Rome, the success of Christianity with the 
mon people compelled the attention of the higher orders 
of the government. The same thing is true in India t 
with democracy looming in the offing. The government, 
ways hesitant about invading Indian tradition and custo 
has of late been allowing the children of the depressed class 
to come to school with high-caste children. After some bluste 
ing, opposition gradually subsided; and now in at least one 
of the largest provinces orders have been issued that if the 
schools are not so located as to be accessible to low-caste a 
children, they must be relocated. 

This fedency is also becoming quite marked among the 
various groups of reformed Hindus whether within or with. — 
out the orthodox fold. Their rising interest in the task of 
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highest degree. It has in some instances even led them to 


them. ‘There is a considerable party of younger men who, 
an der the img of oe N ationalist movement, are claiming 


was impressed in India, as in China, not only by the 
less but by the earnest desire on the part of representa- 


es cae Bee sibilities: This is clearly exhibited in the 
ess with which non-Christian leaders cooperate with the 
C. A. in its broad program not merely for building 


nity betterment, urban and rural. 


Politics and Education 
{ational movement, which has been successful in se- 


oe is supported by a radical and a moderate party. 


CO ntry to be on the same ae basis as Canada, 
alia and South Africa. It will easily be understood that 
ude represents a remarkable tribute to the English 


sae of all representative and bindalserative offices under 
self-governing system. The moderates are content with 
ited instalment of power which has just been granted, 
that in ten years when the matter comes up for re- 
tion, they can show a much increased capacity on the 
he people for the responsibilities of self-government. 
ould be remembered that India is the last country in 


of politics should be made. The caste system which, by the 
was originally based on color lines, shows as yet only the 
st results in the way of change, and breaks practically 
community into groups rigidly alien to one another. 
e population of the country as a whole is a manifold quilt 
different races and tongues. About 10 per cent of the 
-and about one per cent of the women can read and write 
ii their own language. 

The moderates are emphasizing the great underlying task 
f education, of the thoroughgoing reform of social institu- 
ons, and of the introduction of modern methods and systems 
for the improvement of home life and community conditions 
for the sake of solid progress in laying the foundations of 
capable democratic nationality. They urge, also, that while 
‘the power of capital and its returns in industry and commerce 
must be transferred to Indian hands, impatient measures will 
probably only delay the development of a truly national 
economic policy. 

- Every intelligent leader, of course, realizes the necessity of 
a national scheme of education; but the difficulties are stupen- 
 dous. The cost of equipment aah instruction for a universal 
system of elementary schools, for a population so poor, seems 
___ absolutely prohibitive. Some leaders hold that the money must 
_ be borrowed for this purpose on the principle that no invest- 

ment could be more profitable. It is hard to see, however, 


ictal heterment ae progress is keen and genuine in the 


take the hand of the untouchables and to break bread with 


' parents might send their children to school. 


uch needed institution but for providing leadership in — 
of girls is becoming stronger every day. Under the 


inner loyalty and the support given by it to moral 


orld as to which hasty theoretic conclusions in the region 


India is represented and expressed in the institution of 


is beginning to.be confronted by private agencies and 


‘larger places is to introduce, with modifications, some 


leading Indian Ce, is cee out an ex 
ing study with wage-earning industry for boys. ? 
is that, as in India the work of children is unive 
indispensable resource, such a scheme is necessary 


find the lack on the part of parents of any realiz: 
the value of education and the necessity of school | 
be one of their serious handicaps. And even if all 
siderations were favorable, the minute preer 


In spite of all this the practical paces a; Indi 
are properly sanguine. ‘Twenty per cent of the bc 
country are now in school. The emphasis on the 


ernmental change the department of education is 
under Indian control, with the deliberate purpose of 
the democratic leadership of India the opportunity « 
ing for a decided enlargement in the qualified elect 
the next stage in the process of administrative develo 

Meanwhile there are increasing signs of a positiv 
pation movement among educated men and women fre 
clamping, stifling power of caste and its accompany; 
Granting that there are some values in the instit 


for the lower, the guild tie which exists among the v 
castes, there is still the clear and strong realization 


mination, be broken up. It is interesting, indeed, t 
leaders of the non-Brahmins including some even 
outcastes are not at all desirous of a rapid me? in 


such a government, wach its inveterate See it 
would probably be much less considerate of popular n 
will than is the present honest and, in large ways, impat 
serviceable, humane, British civil administration. 


The deep and fatal undertone in the life of the pe 


matriage. It is not understood in America that this custom 
well-nigh universal among the Hindus; nor do we at Il st 
ciently appreciate its meaning in so largely eliminating 
high sentiment of married love, in giving the physical i 
of sex full rein long before aiaraeves can be formed, ir 
ing into the world so many children of parents at best 
immature if not physically and morally stunted; and 


cumulating effects of all this from generation to gen 


Meanwhile, in the cities definite steps are being ta 
the direction of organized social work. The vast evil o 
gary, in its various forms including the religious me: 


government, One hindrance to progress lies in the ele 
benevolence of the Indian people. It is in fact so unive 
unfailing, on the part of the poorest, that there has nev 
the necessity of public relief in India. Now one of the c 
of the leagues of social service which are springing up 


principles of western pepanized charity. But these 
are focussing their efforts upon preventive work, 


pp and: to ne ae a allt ‘at eaten in the 
s, half the average of the United States. With 
operation of the government a series of remarkably suc- 
exhibits have been given. In Delhi, the attend- 
great: that it was decided to require a small fee 
Certain hours were set apart for women. At 
zs there were Bone from the Hindu re, among 


up-to-date health charts. — A women’s medical 


the way in which Indian custom trips progress, 
medical graduates find much difficulty, even in 
going about freely through the community. 


East and West 
are now, there is an overemphasized revulsion 
part of patriotic Indians from the English civilians; 


stern ae it will not be possible in the future to 


ae Under these anes ae opportunity 
dminded, practically trained Americans will be very 
Both Ihdians and English will cordially welcome their 
riendly outsiders in the democratic process to which 
ies are irrevocably committed. Such help should come 


hould represent, above all, ‘that training in the strictly 
ctive services of democracy of which all thoughtful 
‘s in India so greatly feel the need. 

nguage has often been taxed to express the sense ‘of the 


no less than the casual visitor from the West. 


e casual visitor, if he is able to penetrate the first 
ing mist of utter strangeness, comes to know that inrush 
feeling of a common humanity with the people which 


en lose later on if they get fixed in the routine and 
sification of Anglo-Indian existence. In many parts of 
ern India, the Aryan types make it possible to overleap 
he alien races of the near East, and to find a genuine tie of 
inship in familiar features eee a dark skin.. Here there 
s to be basis for hope of the due blending of what the 
est can bring of education and inspiration with what the 
us of the people has meant in the past and what their 
rishable individuality can create in the future. 

long with the measure of confidence that comes from so 
d a consideration, there is the profound respect which all 
cerning Europeans feel for the peculiar penetrating, analy- 
al power of intellect which is characteristic of many leading 
dians. With full use of the English language in which 
xy not only speak but think, they are in possession of much 
the best resource of western history and culture; while able 
appreciate and interpret, with a new patriotic spirit, their 
n ‘spiritual inheritance. ‘Though there are an_ increasing 
mber of powerful figures among Indians in public life, it 
a prevalent friendly criticism of Indian leadership that it 


Be: 


order of In 
and is pledged irrevocably to action. The Servants of di 
; . Society was founded in 1905 ‘ 
who should become such for life and should put all thei 
and power into some form of constructive public work. 
postulant must pass through a course of training cover 


Say aie in ‘strange’ ‘contrast Se many Ue 
eal 50 students, gives _ promise of great service in. 
5 but as one of the many illustrations that might — 
are not engaged I in any radical cause or specialized Pp 
‘or even in novel social experiments. 


vocations through which in the wisest way the 


seems likely that with the process of devolution, and — 
ipanying uncertainty as to the future opportunity for 


_and each is edited by a member. 


t of, or in full sympathy with, the missionary forces; 


broadly practiced capacity of members of the society. 


ind inexplicable which at once thrills and oppresses the — 
—But; 
eal sense, far-off, mysterious India is so because it is far 


uropeans residents have in the early days of their stay — 


oi | 
adian devotee who turns his back on contemplat 


‘to train national missio 


years, even though he be a person of thorough educat 
substantial experience. During this period he is forbid 
write or speak in public except by special permission ; ai 
he is. eee with any phase of service to athe <pupnG £ 


as many more are idee the requisite ane 
The distinctive paint about the society is that the 1 


They bring exc 
ability and chastened public spirit to different well-ur 


eve! 

of the new India may be brought about. ‘The presi 
“senior member ” is a highly valued national legislat 

cillor. Another, who gave up a lucrative practice a 


councils. The society owns two daily papers and one 
It conducts two 


establishments. Much is done through napa 


of oe calay measures in political and social ae 
national and district congresses, which have bec 
portant media for the expression and formulation 
views, owe much to the ready initiative, availab 


have taken a definite stand for the gradual increas 
dian representation in the national, provincial and 
governments. An excellent magazine, The Sega 
Quarterly, is published. 

The society, was instituted by men connected cite 
called somajes, which more or less consciously combine th 
of the Hindu tradition with a very large infusion o 
Banity, In quiet but powerful ways it is acting for 


clear light of a simple, direct, Pee e purpose, gives up al is 
for his country that is to be: ie 

1. The country will always be first in his thoughts and he will 
give her the best service that is in him. 


2. ‘That in serving the country he will seek no personal advantage a 
for himself. ; i 

3.. That he will regard all Indians as brothers and will wae R. 
for the advancement of all, without distinction of caste or creed. _ 

4. That he will be content with such provision for himself and’ 
his family, if he has any, as the society may be able to make. He — 
will devote no part of his energies to earning money for himself. _ 

5. That he will engage in no personal quarrel with anyone. 

6. That he will lead a pure personal life. 


7. That he will always keep in view the aims of the society and — 
watch over its interests with the utmost zeal, doing all he can to 
advance its work; and will never do anything which is inconsistent 
with the objects of the society. 
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adapted by the Japanese. Their method of approach, in 
a way, is as colorful and distinctive as a Japanese 
poem or a Japanese painting. 


W aaavted methods of welfare work in industry are being 


For example, in the welfare work being done by the Tokyo 
Electric Co., Ltd., a firm closely connected with the General 
Electric Co. of this country, there are, among the classifications, 

_ those of “culture” and of “nourishment of high taste.” 


Under culture come lectures, “ maxim boards,’—bearing fresh 
maxims each week—and a monthly periodical through which 
the native welfare worker of the company says he is striving 
“to let the factory hand improve his character.” High taste 
is “nourished” by means of music, painting, the composition 
of verse, and Noh drama with musical accompaniment. 


“Refreshment,” another classification, includes — billiards, 

- chess, picnics, theater, flower gardens, reading. The company, 

however, in addition to these cultural forces of welfare work 

does a great deal to educate the workers in safety and sanita- 

tion, has visiting nurses and is beginning to interest itself in 
housing. 


SONG OF THE GIRLS’ SOCIETY 
AMA River streams at the east, 
Fuji High Mount towers up in the sky 
at the west, 
Here on the Mazda Hill at Kawasaki 
We are assembled working day by day. 


a )) 


Light is high, the merit of the lamp; 
If we work diligently in cooperation 

We are the Goddesses who lay the basis 
Of the Ever Lighting Kingdom. 


Devils in mind prosperous in the darkness, 
Fearing the shining morning sun 
Escape from our sight. If we light up 
the night with our lamp, 
The Ever Lighting Kingdom will be at hand. 


It follows the example of western corporations in helping — 
to give publicity to government bulletins on its boards. The ~ 
poster, above, published by the Sanitary Bureau of the Home ~ 
Affairs Department of the government, is a notice that cholera 7 
is imminent. It cautions care in water for drinking and wash- © 
ing, in food and'the amount eaten, warns against flies and sug- 
gests vaccine against the disease. ¥ 

The poem is a company song in which the employes honor © 


2 


their work as being for public good. 4 


HUS cherry blossoms give their color to welfare work in 

an oriental factory; but the test of Japanese acumen will 
come in the ability of Japanese industrial leadership to jump 
over not only the haggard early stages of western industrialism _ 
(from which the East is not exempt), with its child labor, its 
night labor, its wreckage of lives and constraint of liberty, — 
but also the benevolent patchwork of our early welfare work— ~ 
over these to a stage of which the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in the garment trades of New York is a precursor, one 
in which the public, progressive employers and the workers ~ 
ieee organize for a robust working life and right re- ~ 
ations, q 
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AN AMERICAN TEXT ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
IN JAPANESE 


HESE plates are reproductions of 

page proofs of the translation 
being made of The Modern Factory, 
by Dr. George M. Price, medical di- 
rector of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control in the garment industry ‘of 
New York. The translator is the wel- 
fare worker of the Electric Co., 
Seishin Otsuka, who, according to his 
own words, concluded that to make 
this book available to the employers 
of Japan would be a work of social 
service. 


* * * 


In passing, comment might be made 
on the corrections, It would seem 
that proofreading is no more hiero- 
glyphical in-Japan than in America. 


Sees LPN “703 70lV 


HAHAHA 


No, this is not a Japanese fire-es- 
cape—but a New York one as repro- 
duced in the Japanese edition of Dr. 
Price’s book. It is printed here up- 
side-down because that is the way a 
New York fire-escape must look from 
the other side of the world! 


HE IS. BAD Bev: Lipa sn) HE IS GOOD a ye i 
‘4 THe mind, says the learned gentleman above, 1s “a puppet box, which hangs down by the showman's neck, a 
| £ from which the Buddha or Devil comes out by Is own selection.’ After which definition of the free = 
choice of the individual, this poster of the Tokyo Electric points out what sort of person the bad choice 


| ei 


f 


results in and what the good. i 


_ He is bad who “despises God or Buddha, who is disloyal to parents and Emperor, who is cruel, who is proud, 
‘who is selfish, whose conduct is bad, who is a spendthrift, who is unclean, who buys and eats between meals, who — ie 
ea is idle, who is of loose disposition, who is deceitful, who seeks false renown, who steals, who is slovenly, who 
a ‘uses alcohol, who reads bad books, who treats his body roughly.” ; 


But, on the other hand, he is good “who worships God or Buddha, who is loyal to parents and Emperor, et feel 
who is modest, who is fair, whose conduct is good, who saves money, who lives neatly, who is polite, who is ao 
honest, who is not double-faced, who works diligently, who improves his art, who strives for culture, who respects ees fs 
order, who refrains from the use of alcohol, who reads good books, who pays attention to the health.” teks 


' 
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A Pact tor the Pacific 


The San Diego Conference on Oriental Relations 
By William E. Ritter 


AN the present difficulties between the United 

States and Japan over the Japanese in the Pacific 

coast states be settled with a maximum of good and 

a minimum of harm to both parties? In other words, 
is a just and permanent and therefore sees settlement 
possible? 

Questions of this sort gave rise to the series of addresses 
and discussions on the Meeting of Orientals and Occidentals 
in the Pacific Area held in San Diego, California, August 
1-13, under the joint auspices of the Scripps Institution for 
Biological Research of the University of California and the 
Community Center of the Unitarian church. The originators 
of the project, dwellers in the very midst of the ‘“‘ Japanese 
question” now so harrowing to California, conceived the 
trouble more as a gigantic human problem to be solved than 
as a question of how California and the United States ought 
to conduct their side of an international quarrel. To conceive 
any matter thus is to conceive it in accordance with the princi- 
ples of reason and intelligence. 

Viewed from such a standpoint, vast knowledge is not neces- 
sary to enable one to see that particular problems of the sort 
now manifesting themselves in the Pacific coast states are al- 
ways parts of much larger problems. Nor are great erudition 
concerning nature and human nature and great practice in 
solving problems pertaining to these realms necessary to make 
one aware that problems which are clearly only parts of still 
larger problems can be truly solved only by solving them in 
connection with solutions of the larger problems. 

In the last few years as never before the affairs of human 
life have forced themselves upon our attention as world affairs. 
World markets, world crops, world supplies of coal, iron, 
petroleum, gold, etc., world finance and to cap the climax the 
world war—these and other similar phrases have gone far 


_ toward preparing men’s minds to think in world terms. No 


amount of academic disquisition could do so much to bring 
home the fundamental one-ness, or unity of the human species 
as do the common interests (even where conflicting) implied 
by such expressions. There would be no occasion to talk about 


the world’s coal supply, for example, but for the common need 


for coal by great numbers of people widely distributed over the 


earth. And the more intense the competition among different 


peoples for coal, the stronger the proof that coal is a common 
necessity to all these people. 

Reflections of this general sort disclosed the problem of 
Orientals in Pacific North America to have as its natural set- 
ting three world problems—namely, that of world population, 
that of world supplies of food and other necessaries for sus- 
taining this population, and that of world culture. If these 
background problems were to be dealt with after the manner 
indicated—that is, on the basis of genuine rationality and in- 
telligence—this would mean the enlistment in the undertaking 
of men who had given much time to the study of these prob- 
lems. 

The scholarly, unimpassioned book Population: A Study of 
Malthusianism, by Warren S. Thompson of Cornell Uni? 
versity, marked this author as one competent to deal with the 
population problem. Various writings on crop plants, on soils, 
and on general agriculture by E. M. East of Harvard Uni- 
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versity indicated this specialist to be well qualified to hap 
the problem of world supply of food stuffs. The contj 
tions of these two experts, along with those of S. J. Ha 
of the University of California, called into the symposiun 
cause of his broad, well-balanced understanding of a 
propagation and heredity, especially as manifested in 
human animal, produced one of the focal points of import 
in the general results of the discussions. 
This point may be summarized thus: Study of the gro 
of world population, giving due consideration to birth 
death statistics in relation to modern industrial, sanitary” 
social conditions, forces the conclusion that world “ pressur 
population on. means of support ” will become so severe in 
relatively near future as to compel some sort of limitatiot 
population growth. . 
The positive knowledge we now possess in the domains 
biology, chemistry, geography, climatology, agriculture, | 
do not justify the theory of an illimitable capacity of iner 
of the basal necessities for human sustenance; nor even of 
increase sufficient to keep up for a very long time with 
needs of a world population maintaining such a rate 
crease and such a standard of living as the last few centu 
have presented. ; 
If the inevitable population restrictions do not take. 
form of “ preventive checks” (i. e., carefully planned, or 
tional checks; in other words, moral checks), then 
“natural” or “ positive” checks will supervene with m 
greater sway than they have recently had. Famine, dis 
and war will resume their former power as depleters of pa 
lation and “ modern civilization” will have given way 
ancient types of civilization, or even to barbarism. 
From this standpoint it would appear that at no dist 
tuture date any people which presents a birth-rate and poj 
lation growth considerably in excess of that shown amé 
civilized peoples generally will be looked upon as a menace 
the world. And this will be especially so should there 
ground for believing such excess is desired by the nation its 
in order that it may have an abundant supply of cheap lal 
and of man power for its war machine. 
In no portion of the world does the problem of populam qi 
and means of support now present itself with so much urgef 
as in Asia, particularly in Japan and China. The gn 
urgency in this quarter is due chiefly to the fact that f 
populations here show a birth-rate considerably higher th 
that for the world generally, the natural increase bei 
largely held in check by a correspondingly high death-ra 
That is, positive checks in the sense of Malthus are still ope: 
tive here. 
But now to these countries comes science, particularly me 
cal and sanitary science, and to some extent modern industt 
with their ability to lee death-rate but not to lessen bi t 
rate, at least to corresponding degree. The sum total ¢ 
modern conditions tends to give the Japanese and Chinese a 
increasing advantage over western peoples for the immedia i 
future as to population growth, and consequently as to « col 
petitive power for means of livelihood. - 
“The advancement of medicine and hygiene,” 


said D 
[Continued on page 690] 
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HURCH AND ‘RECONSTRUCTION 
ae interdenominational group appointed by the joint 
of ae F oe Council of curls and the gen- 
“to con- 
: eben: as edad ‘or CGeted by the war 
reference to the duty and opportunity of the 
just brought out a highly significant report en- 
and Industrial. Reconstruction. _In funda- 


a 


country are dealecavith by dhe churchmen. — 
of the committee has been to apply Christian 
gs contemporary social and economic issues. This 
nd ne with vigor, wisdom and courage. The Christian 
I of society is ‘stated as. “a cooperative social order in 
ch the sacredness of every life was recognized and every- 
yund opportunity for the fullest expression.” By this 
un-Christian aspects of the present industrial order 
and described. A Christian attitude toward 


is defined. Means of practical reconstruction are de- 
_ and advocated. Among these are ‘the providing of 
against unemployment, of sufficient income for self- 


1 of women and children from exploitation. “The report 
tion of profits. which is consistent with service. 
duties of various classes—what employers, investors, 
consumers should do. 4 in conformity with Christian 
~The opportunity of the 
rches to. EChvsdiniee the pone ‘order is pointed out and 
exceedingly interesting statement of the historic attitude 
church toward economic questions is included. - 


THE ANTHRACITE REPORT 


by the President on June 4 to decide the questions in 
dispute between the miners and the operators has com- 
ted its report. The anthracite miners formulated demands 
oximately the same as those of the bituminous miners. 
called for a wage increase of 60 per cent for all classes 
workers, and for certain other changes. ‘The previous 
ment between the miners and operators expired on 
rch 31 last and direct neeoations failed to result in an 
ment. 

Both sides agreed to abide by the award of the commission. 
wever, two conflicting reports have been made. Wil- 
O. Thompson, president of Ohio State University, 
0 was appointed to represent the public, and William L. 
mnell of Scranton, Pa., the operators’ representative, are 
Matories to the majority report, while Neal J. Ferry of 
cAdoo, Pa., who was the representative of the miners, 
; brought in a minority report. Thus the course followed 
the Bituminous Coal Commission which made its findings 
“March 10 has been repeated. Then, also, the spokesman 
the public and the representative of the operators united i in 
Majority report against which Joka P. White, the miners’ 
legate, protested. - 

According to the unofficial version of the anthracite report 
ich has been given out in Wilkes Barre, Pa., the commission 
it widely. Apparently the minority recommends an in- 


ase of about ay per cent while the majority gives approxi- 
ia 


the wage system, competition and other such ques-— 


‘ion by all workers, of adequate leisure, and the protec- _ 


es a more democratic organization of industry and a 


> HE ‘Anthracite Coal Commission which was appointed 


Oleic and Social lle of the Federal C 
of the Churches of Christ i in America. 


Labor Sunday, September Ba 


The pear since Labor Sunday, September 2% 19 
-one of widespread industrial conflict. It has. witnesse at 
steel strike in the summer and early autumn a 
coal strike in November, the railroad strike 
outlaw strike—in the spring, the longshor 
New York city, tense labor situations over the open, 
(as for example in Atlanta and Wichita) an hi 
nism bordering on violence in the states o 
A well-known statistician estimates that during 
September 1919 the workers lost through | strikes 
in wages, and employers $4,127,000 in profits. 
the cost of strikes for the entire year would be 
quarter of a billion dollars in wages and about ‘$ fe 
in profits, . . . Da 


ah , The church, loving the pnanen, primarily co 


: dy of Tita watches! tlie Pein: conte with pro- 
_ found concern. It cannot stand aloof. At wh ver risk 
of becoming involved in the controversy, it must go 
midst of the contending forces, if possible between 
_ must bring to bear every ounce of influence wh Os 
sesses to bring these contending groups together, ana 0. in- 
duce them to work out permanent and effective Bie ods o 
ol napa wea as i AN ta 


ipower into silecodedl svhiel shall pte sane and | 
returns to the two groups, there must first be a meth 
vised by which they can get together and keep toget! 
If no form of labor organization is permitted and if not 
only strikes but labor organization itself is fought to a finish 
there appears no way out of our troubles, but rather a 

ening of them. We shall have an autocratic managem 
of industry on the one side, and either a kind of serfdo 
on the other or a militant, bitter, and class-conscious organ 
zation of labor growing "yearly more revolutionary, ‘That 
is just the danger of the present hour. .. . 


Two methods having possibility of immediate applic tion re 
have been devised to meet this problem: labor unions, fc Ate 
collective bargaining, and mutual shop organization of the 
workers in individual plants or series of plants. The 

are not inconsistent. In England they are built together in 
the great national organization of industries now going n 
under the leadership of the government. . . 


The church cannot allow itself to be estopped from this 
course either by pressure from reactionary ‘employers on the 


one hand, or by the manifest evils in the labor movement on | 


the other. It must be strong enough to attack these evils 
and to resist the pressure. 


their establishments with due time for investigation and 
experiment. Whenever possible, the regular organizations _ 
of the men should be dealt with. When employers, because ~ 
of circumstance, local or otherwise, feel that they cannot 
go so far, then they should be urged to study shop councils 
in other plants and to introduce in their own some form of 
shop organization, genuine as far as it goes, and prepared 
to go further as the experiment succeeds. The important 
matter is not just what plan is followed, but that a start 
is made, and that everything that is done be. on the road 
to a definite goal—the development of democratic factory 
organization in which all truly cooperate and which is for 
the benefit of each and all. 
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It must urge employers, especially eerie bc! 
Christian employers, to work out democratic principles ina 


\ sal 1 


THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


WH Y NOT SEND OUR GREATEST ATHLETE TO THE OLYMPIC GAMES? 


mately a 17 per cent increase. What the absolute wages are 
is not clear from the data so far published. Some light is 
thrown on this, however, by clauses in the majority report 
which provide that the new rate for company men shall not 
be less than $4.20 for a shift of eight hours and that the 
hourly rate for inside and outside men shall not be less than 
52 cents an hour. This appears to provide a minimum wage 
of something like $25 a week for full time—not an exorbitant 
sum in view of the cost of living budgets worked out by 
various authorities. 

The majority award appears to be anything but satisfactory 
to the miners. On August 29 representatives of District 
Number I of the United Mine Workers of America sent a 
telegram to President Wilson urging that the minority re- 
port be accepted. Representatives of the miners stated that a 
general strike would be called in anthracite fields if a favor- 
able answer were not received before September 1. The 
President, who accepted the majority report, promptly took 
up the challenge of a strike, pointing out to the miners that 
their representatives had agreed to abide by the award. It is 
to be hoped that the Anthracite Commission has built with 
more permanency than did its predecessor in the bituminous 


field. 


DIRECT ACTION—BRITISH STYLE 
ITHIN the last few weeks Britain has had two 


premonitions of direct action by trade unionists. One 

arose from the Russo-Polish crisis when Warsaw 
seemed in danger of capture. 
labor organizations and including not a few of the more 
conservative leaders sought an interview with the prime 
minister and announced that British intervention in behalf of 
Poland would be combatted by a general strike. ‘The attitude 
of Lloyd George and of the Laborites was apparently so similar 
that the possibility of this strike passed. ‘The demand of the 
coal miners for higher wages, actually a demand for national- 
ization of the mines in accordance with the terms of the 
Sankey report, brings the general strike again within sight, 
this time.on an industrial rather than a political issue. 
Whether or not this eventuates seems to depend on the feeling 
which is shown by organizations outside the mine fields. In 
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A committee representing the : 


estimating the possibilities of direct action in Englan 
however, clarifying to remember the characteristic differe 
between the British methods and those in vogue on the 

tinent. Revolution in England is by ballots. If a g 
strike were successful its most immediate outcome woul: 
the fall of the Lloyd George ministry and a general elect 
on the issues involved. That is an essential footnote to™ 
reading of press dispatches which hint at revolution by B 
labor, 


WHERE BUSINESS STANDS 
ghee Chamber of Commerce of the United States ] 


conducted a referendum among its members on f 
groups of questions concerning employment relatioj 

In each case the propositions supported received the } 
lots of overwhelming majorities of the national chamber, J 
questions submitted were primary. ‘The right to open-sk 
operation, for example, was approved with only four disse 
ing votes, 1,677 organizations registering their approval. # 
other proposition which suggested the incorporation of € 
ployes——and employers’-—associations was similarly § 
ported. a 
The restriction on output either by employes or by empl 
ers for the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity of the pre 
uct, or of labor, was declared, by an almost majority vot 
to be an injury to society. Perhaps the most progressive at 
tude taken by the commercial organizations was that in fay 
of one day’s rest in seven. Concerning the hours per dé 
the chamber voted in favor of a general statement wh 
called for the number of hours in which the maximum ot 
put consistent with the health and well-being of the im 
vidual can be maintained. This balanced working day wou 
be ascertained by study in each industry. The business organ 
zations also voted strongly in favor of the voluntary esta 
lishment of means for the discussion and adjustment by & 
ployers and employes of matters that arise in the course” 
industrial operation. ‘This was limited, however, by a & 
lowing proposition which in effect asserted the right of f 
employer to ask that the representatives of his employes” 
not union officials. ‘The chamber voted against trade um 
organizations for government employes and advocated the € 
tension of the control now exercised by public utility coi 
missions to cover employe relations. At the same time ]aj 
prohibiting strikes of employes of public service corporatié 
were advocated and the creation of suitable tribunals to adj 
dicate differences between the employes and the public servi 
corporations were proposed. a 


GOOD SHIP PINAFORE NO. 2 


EVEN hundred and eighty Russian children arrived 1 
New York harbor August 28 on the Japanese freig 
steamer, Yomei Maru. In ten days they will be bout 
out for Bordeaux, France. This is the last lap of the 20,00 
mile journey from Vladivostok, via the Panama Canal, 1 
Europe on which the American Red Cross is taking them 
search of their families. In France the children will fit 
temporary quarters while the Red Cross, through its ma 
ramifications and affiliations, sends out long fingers trac: 
parents and guardians from whom the children have bet 
separated since the spring of 1918. These children are a 
that have been gathered together again of 1,100 youngsté 
who, in May, 1918, because of a shortage of food in Europea 
Russia, were sent by a Committee of Parents in Petro: 
into Siberia where food was easier to obtain. They wi 
with the approval of the Department of. Education of fh 
Soviet government, in a special train with parents and nufs€ 
in attendance. They expected to remain only until the eng 
of the summer. 
During the summer, fighting broke out between the Bo 
viki and the Czechoslovak forces which had been isolated 
the Ural mountain regions and were endeavoring to m 
their way through Siberia to the coast. It was impossibl 
the children’s colonies to return to Petrograd. As the m 


d they became destitute. Workers from the Siberian 
£ Commission of the American Red Cross came across 
wred groups of children and teachers and lent them aid. 
tually, in January, 1919, entire charge of these colonies 
y-ransferred to the commission by the ministry of the inte- 
rof the existing Siberian government, the government of 
bhak. ‘The commission gathered together the various 
aos and concentrated them in the vicinity of Vladivostok. 
sie spring of 1919, the commission made plans to take: the 
bee back to their parents across the Trans-Siberian rail- 
+ and built and equipped a train with this expectation. 
as the expedition was ready to get under way, fighting 
+ out between the Japanese and the alleged Bolshevik ele- 
hs in eastern Siberia. All railroad traffic ceased. Between 
ildren and Petrograd were the Bolsheviki on the east, 
Japanese on the west, and an epidemic disease area in 
al Siberia. 

irectly over the Trans-Siberian railway telegraph line and 
ectly through the American minister in Stockholm, word 
i: to the commission, from the Committee of Parents, ask- 
‘for the speedy return of the children. Unable to take 
1 home by rail, the commission decided on the sea route, 
chartered the Japanese freighter, Yomei Maru, a new 
The Panama Canal route was chosen to avoid the 
sive heat which would be experienced on the route by way 
tne Indian Ocean and which would not be healthful for 
‘children. 

they left Vladivostok July 28, an expedition of 428 boys 
£352 girls ranging from four to twenty years, with 85 
jsian teachers and attendants, a group of workers and 
tro-Hungarian prisoners of war numbering 85, and an 
prican Red Cross personnel consisting of thirteen men and 
* women, physicians and nurses. With the exception of 
death caused by an insect bite in the Canal Zone, the 
} trip has been made so far without mishap or fatality. 
yonducting successfully a two months’ voyage under such 
jamstances has meant ingenuity and foresight on the part. 
jhe commission. The Red Cross personnel admits frankly 
they have been crowded, but such a condition would be 
itable. Ventilation on board ship, however, has been ex- 
‘nt in spite of crowded quarters. An electric blower sys- 
, installed especially for the trip, has changed the air 
yughout the ship once every six minutes. A well-equipped 
pital and dispensary has also been provided on board ship. 
= hospital has 24 beds for general cases, and 24 beds in 
isolation ward, in case contagious or infectious disease 
ald develop. The maximum number of beds occupied any 
| day on the trip across the Pacific was nine, the minimum, 
Be, 

rchooling of these children has not been interfered with 
Wars, rumors of wars nor by trans-Pacific voyages. Classes 
un by the commission while in Siberia have continued on 
rd the Yomei Maru without interruption. School begins 
10 o'clock every day except Sunday, and goes on until 
‘lve, beginning again in the afternoon for two hours more. 
aen the children are not studying, they are assigned for 
ular exercise above deck. 

[hey are a sturdy, fit-looking set of youngsters whom one 
uld not expect to succumb easily to difficult circumstances. 
nm at the Russian Village Pageant staged for their benefit 
New York County Chapter, American Red Cross at Fort 
adsworth the first day of their arrival, they presented 
gely a type which might be described as the swarthy 
nde. Complexions were deeply tanned, but could never, 
n before the sea-voyage, have been truly pink and white. 
lé eyes predominated, and the hair, which was closely 
pped, was sun-burnt a pale yellow. The boys down to the 
s-year old youngsters wore long trousers made in the bell- 
ped sailor fashion which had been the vogue when they left 


trograd two years ago. Gray or blue shirts completed the 
tume. The girls wore gray or blue and white striped waists 
1 skirts, which they had made themselves, obviously for 
vice and not for style. 


fed 
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IF ANYBODY GOES HUNGRY HE WILL HAVE TO BLAME 
SOMEBODY BESIDES THE FARMER 


Coovright, 192). New York Tribune Ine. 
—— 


A THOUGHT FOR THE (FUTURE) DAY 


They were remarkably quiet and sedate for children who 
must have felt themselves the centers of a big demonstration. 
Even when leave to enter their camp limits was given, and the 
hundreds of New York Russians gathered in this city of 
foreigners who had begged the Red Cross for a share in enter- 
taining the children swarmed into the barracks, there was 
little excitement. ‘The children took with smiles and diffiident 
blushes the special editions of Russian newspapers issued to 
greet them, and sat themselves down on the grass to read them 
through. Here and there certain boys or girls who were more 
easily influenced to talk became centers for knots of fifteen or 
twenty New York Russians who plied them with questions. 
One thousand invitations had been sent out by the chapter 
to representatives of the 65 Russian societies in New York, 
and, as one newspaper reporter expressed it, “‘ fully 1,200 ac- 
cepted.” Interpreters said they were being asked about con- 
ditions in Russia which it was assumed they would know of 
first-hand. ; 

Only when the Russian Isba in historical Russian costumes 
and actors from the Free Russian-Ukrainian Theater sang 
and danced for the children, did this rather unchildlike re- 
serve break. Bursts of laughter greeted the clownish dancing 
of the “‘ funny man,” and the most spontaneous clapping broke 
out after the choruses of the Isba. A child with a soprano of 
really remarkable quality volunteered a song. 


Later when the toy balloons that make every county fair 
colorful were distributed by the women of New York County 
Chapter as part of their gifts, they demonstrated again that 
they were just children after all, in spite of more than 
children’s experience of hardship and war. With the same 
peculiar reserve, now better described as intentness, which they 
had displayed earlier in the day, they wandered about through 
the crowds of people anxious to stop and talk with them, eyes 
single and fixed on their balloons. 
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Chapin in the St, Louis Star 


“NECESSARY Fou 

CONTINUATION OF BUSINESS 

\f AND FOR we WELFARE 
OF THE HOME 


IS IT RIGHT FOR HIM TO BLOCK THE TRACK, ASKS THIS CARTOONIST 


The Illinois Miners 


HE Illinois miners paid by the day have won nearly 


all they struck for last ‘fall: Their wage demand 
like that of the rest of the bituminous miners last 

November was 60 per cent; their net increase has 
been 50 per cent. 

Illinois has about 40,000 soft coal diggers and the men 
who are paid by the day or month amount to perhaps a third 
of the number. Among the half million or more belonging 
to the United Mine Workers, these day laborers of Illinois 


- do not count for a great deal numerically; but they are 
' quick on the draw in convention and they have been enough 


to upset the calculations of the President’s coal commission 
and the provisions of the interstate agreement, possibly even 


to split up temporarily the central competitive field as a wage- 


basing district for the entire country. 

For, now that the Illinois miners have theirs, the miners 
in the other states are going after the same wage increase. 
Instead of one big national strike, the government and the 
- courts grappling with it, the public dazed. by it, we have a 
series of wage demands by states, the possibility of several 
strikes by states, and the United Mine Workers’ national 
leaders left looking on. 

Very carefully the lid| had been screwed back on the 
United Mine Workers of America at their convention in 
Columbus, last January, after the big coal strike. They 
ratified their officials’ policy of accepting the 14 per cent and 
waiting for more. Only an insignificant Illinois group ob- 
jected, and with that group was the Illinois president, Frank 
Farrington. 

The lid blew off in Illinois a day or two before the rail- 
Way unions gathered in Chicago to receive their wage award. 
The pressure had been mounting inside the union ever since 
the bituminous coal commission had handed down its award. 
‘This had given day workers $1 over their $5 a day wage 
and the pick miners 24 cents over their old rate of 87 cents 
a ton. This was 20 per cent to the day men and 27 per 
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cent to the tonnage men, an inequality that raised ; 
the length and breadth of the miners’ union immediately 
award was announced. In vain the international ofhe;) 
had protested; President Wilson delayed promulgating 
three weeks after the protest; but finally transmitted 
award as he received it and the interstate contract was sig 
in New York. So much for formal protests. 5 
That award might have stood for a while if the mine 
had been able to work steadily. But even as far back as j 
following the strike, the supply of open top cars had fallen, 1 @ 
alarmingly, there were not enough to go around in the ff 
place, and particularly they had been lost off their ownin 
lines during the coal strike and the switchmen’s strike af 
were never returned. ‘Their movement had slowed up alo 
with that of other freight in the yardmen’s strike. Fro 
working four and five days the miners were cut down to thi 
and two and even one day of work a week. ‘The miner dra 
no pay when the railway cannot furnish cars. It is if 
possible to pile the coal beside the mine and there would } 
no use doing so if it could not be moved. 
The causes of the famine of cars are another story and 
bigger one than this; everybody blamed everybody else | 
sight,’ while the miners figured the only way to live woul 
be to get more money for the time they worked. Illing 
miners were hardly so seriously affected by the lack of c@ 
as some in western Pennsylvania and Ohio, according to % 
turns on car supply furnished by the geological survey. — 
Said a prominent eastern Ohio operator to the writer dum 
ing the Illinois strike: “I can’t blame the men for wantin 
more money. I don’t see how they get along.” Credit a 
company stores and credit on their company house rent kep 
them going; but it merely meant that their, households we 
falling behind that much on current expenses. 
Meanwhile the price of coal went up as the demand im 
creased with the short supply and the fears of a coal shortag 
next winter, fears still very well grounded in the Middl 
West and the Northwest. If the operator was making th 
money, he could afford to pay it, the miners argued. Ther 
was no use for the miners to strike for more cars, and as 16 
the international, it had a contract already which was god 
for nearly two years more. Besides, most of the miners’ of 
ficials were under federal indictments brought in Judge At 
derson’s court in connection with the last strike, and the trial 
are not to be held until November. Y 
The Illinois day men started out the week of July 1 
Without the timber men, motormen and engineers, the tom 
nage men could not work and would not work, and soom 
the mines the whole state over were down as tight as they 
had been last fall. Frank Farrington of the Illinois miners 
was one of the two who had held out to the last against ac 
cepting President Wilson’s offer of 14' per cent last Decent 
ber. He hurried into conference with the Illinois operator 
with the miners’ demands of $2 a day for day men, withou 
so much as mentioning the matter to the international presi 
dent, John L. Lewis. 
Farrington and Lewis do not hitch. Lewis, who is an I 
nois man, had been statistician of the international while Faré 
rington was president of Illinois, but successive vacancies had 
promoted Lewis to the presidency of the international 
Jealousy and complicated politics within the union broke 0 t 
into an open feud which caused more than one state presi= 
dent concern. , 
Illinois was out, Indiana was going out, and Farrington 
was trying to make his separate agreement with the Illinois 
operators in the same hotel the railway unions were meet- 
ing in. ‘Then it was that Lewis announced that any increase) 
granted the Illinois miners would result in a strike to obtain 
the same increase throughout the rest of the central com* 
petitive field, Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania. The 
Illinois operators demurred, but meanwhile so many other di 
tricts, including Ohio, had demanded reopening of the agr 
ment, that Lewis asked President Wilson to call a conference 


14 per cent or Sade wage oe ibe: eh 
s leh their pace from. mie pit, not the me from the 


auink 


mpi, 


Sela the co. notifying the operators they 


e as, are back hae ‘we were e duting the strike, 
+ least ae ond has been cleared of some obstacles,” 
“The whole power 


1 ands,” said Lewis. 
ners’ strength this time lies in shee cudien: 


emergency, and they know it. 
ely on strike. Ohio miners at the moment of writing 
Ge givin in Eoterabus. 


f ‘tonnage men in addition, ih the soft coal industry 
country over is unsettled thereby. The uncertainties of 


Ww Rabat H. Hain, president of the Seattle 
rs, and. Alex: Howat, whom the Kansas Industrial Court 


Murray for their offices in the international elections 
eld in November. Harlin and Howat campaign upon 
e platform of a complete execution of the resolutions voted 
the Cleveland convention last fall. These included nation- 


nd formation of a labor party. Elected, they would 


ilway group in a American Federation of Labor... 
C a Joun W. Love. 


- Swinging Doors 


INCE the Farmer-Labor party made it unanimous, 
prohibition must consider itself read out of the cam- 
5 paign of 1920. The utmost endeavors of both wet and 

dry advocates secured only a slender reference in the 
epublican platform to law enforcement, and even that leaked 
ut between the convention and the publication of the plat- 
orm. National party platforms are indeed old bottles to 
old this strong new wine. . 

Politicians today as in the past will go to great ee to 
void the liquor question. It is the most divisive issue before 
ny candidate or legislative body and, like other moral issues, 
eems to have no shadows behind which a complaisant per- 
on can find shelter—it is all right or all wrong. All of the 
ational parties have, therefore, quite naturally taken the 
osition that it is settled—the federal amendment stands and 
io one has even proposed repealing it! 

There is, however, a real liquor issue and it will out, 
hough Mr. Cox and Mr. Harding may not have to meet it. 
The issue is over enforcement of the amendment through the 
Tolstead act, and every candidate for Congress will be asked 
vhere he stands on “ light wines and beer.” To great num- 
ers of Ree numbers at least as great as those who have 


The miners were "divided, hues so were the operators; and | 
he Illinois operators showed? signs of giving in, the — 
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ous coincide with those of anthracite .as they never 


ae for iésiilts there have been for ‘aL the fat 
nous, are running against Lewis and Vice-President 


ciation, first given as a paper before the Nati a 
-of Social Work and now issued as a pamphlet 


Church, Columbia Bank building, Pittsburgh. % 


ion of the mines, a dual alliance with the railway work- 


Ww the powerful support of the miners to the side of the 


ago. 


i BUT OTHER FACTORS ENTER IN, SUGGESTS 


voted ie che ‘past for state pro 


ment. The most recent report on the subject i is t 
iam H. Pear, general agent of the Boston Pro 


of Temperance and Moral Welfare of the 


shows the familiar gains in police and hospital 1 
he breaks new ground in his canvass of the rest 
family welfare agencies, and in particular among fo 
ilies on the records of the Provident Association in 
effects of alcoholism had been marked. i 
These families had been carefully studied in 191 
present checking up failed to locate ten of them and ir 
others the men had either died or deserted. The rem: ing 
twenty-six Mr. Pear takes as a “ test of prohibition,” ar and al 
but four can be offered as such examples of rebirth a: 
friend of. theirs would have dared to hope <r ni 


In every one of the twenty-two families ema wring  ehiee ‘is 
record of persisting sobriety, according to the statements of lan es 
teachers, lea tl visitors and the families themselves, = a 


to pay 50 cents a drink for it. He is not drinking, however, but 
working steadily and turning in all his money at home. Severa 
admit themselves that they are better off without alcohol and it 
noteworthy that none of them are said to be suffering in any ce 
from the fact that they are deprived of alcohol. 


' There are more detailed reports on several. of the faraileee 
and illuminating comments, such as that of Mrs. Z.: “ He’s. 
the same Bill, and believe me he'd get it if he could.” Other 
social agencies testify. Mary Beard, of the Boston District 
Nursing Association and president of the National Organi- i 
zation for Public Health Nursing, says: 4 

With all allowance for better employment and larger earnings, , 
the nurses in every district of the city are finding great improvements 
in home conditions undeniably due to prohibition. There are a few 


exceptions. In some families there was a good supply of liquor on 
hand; some have home brews; some have substitutes such as Lily oe 


de - Valley. ae adi, 
greatly outnumbered by those where 
nd, tmp st os be alae wives and children. — 


across te street to see : her diay carriage: 


don years, ‘with eight children to carry around in my arms, I 
er been able to buy a baby carriage. Now, thanks to pro- 
I have a baby carriage instead of Jack hanging. around at 
er saloon. 

} Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
os C ldren reports “that in a recent meeting of the society’s 
s from all over the state all were of the opinion that 
ae cases arising from drunkenness are cut down 


. Oo children hail been removed by court have 
ed their habits that their children are being re- 


Pear by no means believes that all aul ills have 
red. He suspects that the weaknesses of body and 
acter and the maladjustments which led to inebriety may 
rop out in other ways. And he points to some new 
ations, such as a recent increase in the number of 
relations cases before the courts. But this may be 
snd to Herbert C. Parsons, state probation com- 
“to the fact that a considerable number of men 


om aay from outside anheens perhaps none is” 


cant at this time than that of John B.- Dawson, 
is Montreal Charity ‘lpn aiai Society. He 


efile says: “It is certain that men__are ‘getting 
e n what they still get at the saloons.” That confirms 
nce of every country and every local community 
$ ever tried partial prohibition—you must be either 


As long as saloon 
swing on Mikey easy hinges there will be drunkenness. 
it is the liquor issue in the campaign: Shall the Eigh- 
mendment give us Be eee which the puis 
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UlVICS 

“4 HE trustees of the University of Chicago have ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy, which was announced in the 
Survey August 17, offering to turn over its work 
er certain conditions. In concurrence with the recom- 
aendation of the school it was voted “to approve the adop- 
of a plan whereby the university shall establish a grad- 
professional curriculum for students in civics and philan- 
opy.’ ‘This was done partly in consideration of the re- 
eipt of guarantees of not less than $25,000 a year for a 
eriod of five years, which the trustees of the school offered 
1e university. he other suggestions of the school accepted 
y the university provide for a distinct organization and fel- 
lowship of students registering for this curriculum, for super- 
vised field work with the standard social case- “work agencies 
of the city to supplement the instruction of the classroom, the 
skilled placement of graduates and the offer of scholarships 
and fellowships to maintain the high quality of the student 
body. Announcements will soon be made of the courses to 
be opened at the university in October and of the staff of 


pone of Civics and sca eee ee and at its Teque 


expense. 


‘tion and development. 


ity ' 
however, at Hull House by its capable ‘dit 
Boyd and Viggo Bovbjerg. 

‘The assumption by the university of functions 
veloped and fulfilled by the school attests the sati 
demonstration of the educational experimentation w. ic 
Chicago school has patiently and successfully suet 
eighteen years. While it is still the opinion of som 
constituency that training for social work could more 
tageously be conducted by a properly equipped, adequ 
ported, independent school, yet—the Chicago and | 
schools hitherto being the outstanding ee 


agement. In this instance it is partly es to cis inc 
difficulty of securing funds adequate not only t 
tenance but to the further development and sta 

school’s work. All agree that if it is worth doin 
is worth doing as well as it can be done. We bes 


Until raat le neither had its eenetinen 
carried to a recognized demonstration nor had the uni 
grown conscious of this field for service. Therefore t 
filment by the University of Chicago of the functior 


ing at the university may promote larger development 
ae men may also be attracted to ae field 


Srofeasional courses preparatory thereto. 

The Chicago School of Civics and Philestiioes 
closes its independent work with this summer quarter 
eighteenth year, grew out of the needs and incentives of | 
field. ‘The social settlements bore the main part in its init 
It was founded in 1903 by Grah: 
Taylor, who has served it as president until now, and 
conducted under the auspices of Chicago Commons for 
first five years. Then, and since its independent inco 
tion in 1908, the leading members of its staff and many 0! 
lecturers have been settlement residents at Hull House 
Chicago Commons. The first to respond to the call for 
teer teachers were Julia C. Lathrop, Jane Addams and 
late Prof. Charles R. Henderson. When the Russell 
Foundation enabled the school to open its department of soc 
investigation, initial direction was given to it by Miss Lath 
who was followed by Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edi 
Abbott as the directors of its work and the authors of its ir 
vestigational reports. Miss Breckinridge has served the s 
as dean, while also acting as assistant professor of s 
economy and assistant dean of women at the university 
Miss Abbott serves there as-lecturer in sociology. Prof 
Taylor has continued to fulfill the duties of his professors 
of social economics in Chicago Theological Seminary at 
university and his head resident’s duties at Chicago Comm 
while serving the school all these years. 

The loyalty of the school to the agencies and workers i in i 
wide field has been met by their continuous response in offer 
the services of their specialists as lecturers. It was their co 
operation on the local field in providing practice work 


have been ad to. Ger ahadents ihe have met 
of the regular course. Many of them who have 
cial training, in the department of social investi- 
won appointments to responsible positions in fed- 
nts, municipal, county and state service by high 
n the eligible civil service lists. Students taking the 
the preliminary year or registering for single courses 
lasses have rounded out the number of regis- 

total of three thousand. 
Chicago school has had a small auniber of liberal 
to oer income received from students’ 


on = his fenetons LE eat es i for the 
npuee the use of his former Chicago residence 
The ected has had no in- 


otal pelt full return for alt the Giennt 
tal resources invested in their training thus far, and 
e a garcable 3 asset t for the continuance and the de- 


ITH eS exception of hs Trish question, it would 
probably be impossible to find in England a prob- 
lem more difficult of solution to the satisfaction 
of the parties concerned than that of housing. 
cent legislation, has left the landlord, the tenant, and 
uilder each waiting his turn for a fair: deal, and each 
the situation growing daily more intolerable.’ 

e acute need of houses in a country where the shortage 
w estimated at a million has led the government to adopt 
olicy of offering to individuals subsidies up to £260 each 
new houses, built according to approved plans and com- 
d before a specified date. Thus it was expected to in- 
builders to turn again to domestic construction, a field 
re the soaring prices of materials and lagging rents had 
made operations unprofitable. In the second place, the 
nment decided to protect workingclass tenants during 
shortage by continuing and elaborating the legal restric- 
ms of rents. 

On July 24 the Ministry of Health (the central authority 
cerned with housing) announced that up to that time only 
11 new houses had been completed. This announcement 
me only shortly after the passage (July 2) of the Increase 
Rent and Mortgage Interest (restrictions) act, which goes 
yond the 10 per cent increases permitted under previous acts 
d allows i increases running as high as 40 per cent in certain 
ses. 

Taking the normal case where the landlord pays the taxes 
d is responsible for repairs but has carried out no structural 
iprovements since 1914, the increases permitted for one year 
om July 2, 1920, are briefly as follows: 
a. Thirty per cent of the net rent (rent on August 3, 1914, less 
tes paid by the landlord at that date) plus increased rates, for 
915” and “1919” houses. ‘These houses are those of an annual 


ntal value of less than £35 in London, £30 in Scotland, and £26 
sewhere (controlled under the 1915 act), and of an annual rental 


situation will ultimately become even more acute. 


same sense of hardship; in the price of those articles 
that world-wide economic forces are at work. Int 


ing Association, with an attendance of 1,000 dele 
tent campaign was voted. ‘This was to be inau 


\ 


Pee strike on panel gto 23. 


eae should be increased es not more Me 


ration is considering a no-rent strike. 


erat of the net rent, sie ‘okeoned rates for “ 
ouse exceeding in rental value those previously 
pective areas, but not exceeding £105 in the Metr 
Police District, £90 in Scotland, and £78 elsewhere). 


After July 2, 1921, increases of 40 per cent of the nee rent — 


of all classes of houses noted above, plus increased r 
to be permitted. 

As the alarmed tenant views the rising rents, the 1 
immediate relief seems imperative and he will go 1 
length to demonstrate the need for keeping down rent 
realizing that if rents are artificially held down whi 
costs are rising, fewer houses will be built, and h 


teresting to note the difference in his frame of mind tow 
various other items. The heavy burden he bears in t 
vancing prices of food and clothing does not rouse in i 


the higher rents, he sees the greed of the landlord 
all other causes. 

The new rent legislenieg Tes Bought out indignan 
Several of these have taken the form of threats Obs 
strikes.” On July 31, in Glasgow, at a union) m 


450. trade union catnenss cooperative societies, A 


ete 


meeting of ie London Che c Comma on ae 2 
it was voted that the rents of the “Council’s 


would be the result. The Nataual Union of Ex 
is reported to be organizing tenants and to be ab 
nounce the date of a strike. The South Wales M 
The Manches: 
dian for August 4\ comments caustically upon nee ik 
posals, as follows: 

The proposal is nial of the lsese thinking casey we é 
temper. People begin by suggesting a strike against increase: 
and proceed to call it a “no-rent strike,” a phrase which im 
appeals to those who can distinguish a house from other c 
tured articles and consequently want it for nothing. 

The complexity of the rent act has made another e 
confusion and consequent dissatisfaction on the part 
landlords and tenants. A metropolitan paper has 


Rent Act Explained, and for the use of its colum 
handling vexed questions of its readers. Examples of 
questions dealt with are as follows: . 

A tenant has received notice from his landlord increasing 
rent, and purporting to do so under the act, but he gives no fur 
particulars. Is this notice valid and good? 

A tenant gave his landlord notice that he was quitting the ee 
ises, as he was about to move into a smaller house, and the landlord 
let the house to another tenant. The first tenant now finds that he 


cannot get possession of the smaller house; must he leave his present 
premises? 


A’s landlord has served him with notice to increase his rent, but 
his house is in bad condition, and the landlord has not fulfilled his 
obligation to keep the house in decent repair. What must he do? 

With respect to houses not in a reasonable state of repair, — 
readers are informed that the suspension of increases does not _ 
operate until three months after the date of any increase per- 
mitted by the rent act. Consequently the landlord, who is 
responsible for all repairs and is therefore able to increase his | 
tenant’s rent 25 per cent under that special head, will enjoy 
the increase for a minimum period of three months before it 
is open to the tenant or to the sanitary authorities to apply to : 
the court for a suspension of the increases “on the ground 


irritation which the situ 


‘than one ponent case, in his empty houses 


pipiens ejected, aiden the iGlonhiy of two of the 
Snpaatln me were later summoned to the courts. As 


Sr lnceced one of ce (ae aaah Silas to in- 
a bill into Parliament which, with the proper safe- 
as enable the local authorities to wee compulsorily 


ie. houses taken. 
opinion of many critics, the cohernment has. been 
fault with the tenants in failing to take a far- 


proper course. to be taken, housing experts unite in 
1 on that the government’s policy is unstatesmanlike 
ar has no clear goal. Disregarding one of the elementary 
lessons of the war, namely that of full control or no control 
atter of price regulation, the government has stepped 
an artificial check at one point and has done nothing 
ze and control the supplies of material for building. 
mate outcome of the policy of rent control is hard 


“ economic rents,” and will 


she oe be I 

W. r the Dads contributed to ne taxpayers for building 

an uses Ge be considered sound permanent policy. 
Amy HEWES. 


Panigue for Pro- 
— duction 


business is turning schoolmaster. Its most recent 
in many ways the most significant essay in the 
d of oe is the projected ‘ "American Insti- 
One hundred 
yur eprporsions.- some of them among the largest 
itry, are associated in the enterprise as announced 
aoe immediate Balen is the training of men 


ae companies Pande the institution will attend 
ses. In the articles of incorporation the development 
di igual: efficiency | and the coordination of the interests 


e 
a 
ustrial education are not, iwerer to be found in its ean 
purposes. The indirect results of the undertaking are 


ety to have far more meaning. These latter represent the 


er and ee. is more or less Rocce att putting in- 
dustry on a scientific basis. In that it parallels the develop- 
ment which took place in medicine and in the law a half 
entury ago. For a long time doctors and lawyers were 
‘trained in a casual and unscientific manner. Even so dis- 
tinguished a representative of the legal profession as David 
‘Lloyd George was educated in no school of law. He picked 
up his professional knowledge incidentally while he did odd 
jobs for the Welsh firm to which he was articled. Few now 


d den am oe is ee 
instances of actual suffering from the dearth of eee 
The city of Manchester has been the scene of 


However they differ as 


ie OF with oe new advances, the maximum rents” 


The. 
in stopping the looms whenever the threads brok 


— pamge ‘6: estittinie! Une chicane n 
educational experiment of industry is aided by r 
of the contrasting results of the modern scheme 
tion. For the factory system has both destroyed tl 
skill 1 in some branches and intensified the opportunity 
in others. Before power factories came into exister 
master craftsman, or the employer, was the same ind | 1 o 
as his journeymen employes. All possessed the 
and about equal skill. ‘The employer was mer 
visor among equals. That of course has long 
to be true in large scale industry. Specialization 
‘many workers to a status hardly above that of au ‘01 
it has given others immense fields for the exerc: 
talents. ake’ 
‘One extreme of this situation is exhibited: by ne fol 
experience of a silk manufacturer whose plant is locat 


a million miles from New basen This ie had 


endless. As soon as a group of workers were in 
left. It seemed impossible to acquire a permane 
workers. An industrial expert who happened to 
chologist was invited to make a study of the plant. — 
he came to the looms in question, he found that the 
was infinitely simple. The duties of the workers co 
chiefly in dropping oil into cups at infrequent interv 


~ little energy, intelligence or training was required. 

In those facts the psychologist fancied he had ' 
the secret of the labor turnover. The task was so dull 
active-minded girls were bored to irritation by it. | 


ingness to continue! ae almost nothing ae a num 
hours daily was in truth a tribute to their human 
Such at any rate was the opinion of the psychologist. 
suggested that the most stupid women in the organi 
be assigned to those particular looms. In time a group 


ae to be sound. A hece women of low cecil 
rate were eminently satisfactory. The work did not. 
them. They did it well, happy in the empty routine. © 


This particular episode, which is veracious, throws a 
of light on one extreme phase of the question of indu 
training. ‘The other end of the scale is seen in what 
lately been happening i in a large rubber factory. That 
ticular corporation has found it desirable to organize a 
pany of men who are trained in every one of the esse 
operations of the industry. Unusually competent men 
taught one operation after another until each in the grou 
is able to do whatever is needed. This flying squad, so-call 
was formed for a number of reasons. First of all, the ex 
ence of such a body seemed to be an insurance, against str 
As long as so adaptable a force was ready for any emerg 
the possibility of a tie-up in an essential process appeared 
be slight. But quite apart from this belligerent purpose 
device has been proved to be highly useful. Out of the 
veloped intelligence of the flying squad many economies 
resulted. “These workers who have had special training i ; 
many different branches have become good foremen and supe 
intendents and managers. One of them in particular beca: 
the all-round executive in an organization that includ 
thousands of workers and was called on whenever a new 
tory was to be started or a new branch established. __ 

The schools for workers which so many corporations h 


Pepnue: Training | is sponsor for 
time ae peel has been a kind of 
ith Compe acs 


without unions | have been at pains to 
orks ea 


i eeotds 
: Conable ete banks; insurance 
nies ese manu acturers especially i in the metal and 


}ouses are some of the industrial groups repre- 


includes: ee Ae cn ae 


~, Tete Grid: ACneanuarce which is ‘bake 
fs among other things the desire of indus- 
‘ the education of 3 its lieutenants. 


er Thecus ne a 
ent universities. Only during the last two or 
have courses been generally available. In fact it 
until war tested the productive energies of the 
States that the need for skilful personnel and employ- 


‘ia managers. When the Maher sheds was acute, the 
ng waste of haphazard methods of hiring, supervision 
dismissal became apparent to Washington. The Depart- 
+ of Labor, the War Department, the War Industries 
| and other interested departments consequently insisted 

establishment of rational employment systems. Labor 
ver was so high that it became a national menace. Mu- 
makers and shipbuilders and others doing vital work 


uring experienced personnel officials. In order to meet this 
cy demand courses in employment management were 
| in a number of universities and technical schools. The 
rd Engineering School follows this fall, for example, 
oneering by Dean Snyder at Cincinnati. The Bureau 
ndustrial Research gave such instruction last year and 


‘this branch of its work under John A. Fitch. — 

Here we catch the broader bearings. of eigen and 
sonnel training. It is admittedly important from the 
andpoint of production to discover economical methods of 
cruiting, holding and discharging workers. ‘But society also 


is an enormous interest in the establishment of intelligent | 


id civilized methods of employment. Haphazard hiring and 
ring is inefficient but it is also inhuman. ‘The happiness 
id the well-being of a very large section of the race depend 
irtly upon the conditions of work. If the employment man- 
rer is ignorant, stupid, prejudiced, arbitrary or capricious, 
‘oduction is handicapped and the workers suffer.. Industry 
concerned accordingly in building up efficient production. 
cial work, intelligently conceived, has also a first-rate re- 
onsibility in order that the well-being of workers may be 
mserved. 

The Institution of Industry. and Commerce comes into the 


nature of the courses to be given has not yet be 1 


‘seems, however, to be agreed upon. 


great. 
the chance to discover both a code and a sound 


They are, however Se: the ‘most. part, es 


abe cure, For large sections of the population th 
‘tion depends on the whim of the boss. T 


the worker is protected by membership in a 
public utility companies, department stores — 


of the individual members is indi- 


: De, unions had any beaceniele in th 


clerk eae no certain heli 


Hitherto men . 
such as for example the F ord Motor | 
or so ‘hey have: been taken 


exists, moreover, quite independently of any bi 
e was widely sensed in this country. Then the 


to that of the relied or - the chairman on the io 
- major corporation. 


( ought to put their houses in order, found difficulty in 


ore, and the New York School of Social Work is enlarg- 


r spresentative « ye im tant. 
Henderschott, the managing A 
Association of Corporation Training u 


spices the new institution is to be citablisnedled 


mined. In fact the location of the school is still 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pittsburgh and New York a 
considered. A budget. of $100,000 a year for three 


‘The opportunity of an institution with ‘such ba 
Beginning with personnel and employme 


for industry — is at hand. No large and intellige 
eration of the conditions of employment can fail to 
logical basis for long needed reforms. The status of m 
workers, commercial and industrial, is now wret 


good or bad, considerate or choleric, Just or 
union, it is true, he is saved from the humiliating u 
of reliance’ upon a superior’s mood and temper. — 
Railroad | Administration revolutionized labo 

the. transportation companies only the m : 


Se 
This condition obtains all too 4 beaeatie | in indu 
present time. It is not true in enli 


in too many other places. The President's 
ference pointed out strongly the necessity of 
trial relations. This organization begins often 
handling of personnel and employment wor 


of the es of Saks pen even now 


His relationship to the empl 
postal service is similar to that of an industr 
Employment and personnel management, based o 
reasonable code, is shown by the Burleson adm: 
be just as necessary in governmental service as i 
vate industry. With the growing separation of man: 
and ownership the problems of employment. have becom 
eral. The cooperative enterprises in Great Britain are 
affiliated with trade unionists. The outsider would i: 
that in such organizations ideal relations between — ( 
and employes might be found. It is not entirely true. 
year ago ‘the cooperatives had very serious strikes and | 
now have their troubles. Employment whether by priv: 
ownership, cooperative ownership or the state pr 
kindred problems. These demand all the light which th 
scientific approach can throw upon them. For this reason 
again the field of service of organizations such as the Amer 
can Institution of Commerce and Industry is limited only | 
the spirit in which the school is administered. , 
The consideration of education by big business may, there- 
fore, be a good omen. The riddle of discovering the right 
relations of work plainly will not be solved by a corporation 
school alone. Training for the new industrial leadership 
must become part of the general scheme of public education. 
Every class of the democracy must make its own contribu- 
tion if finally a just and permanent settlement is to be had. 
Because that is true, however, the present stirring within - 
industry itself is auspicious. Wiiiam L, CHENERY. 
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THE SURVEY. FOR SEPTEMBER 2. 


Supply and Demand 


This year the Bell telephone sys- 

_ tem has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
ized iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
poundsof lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 


antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 


10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of 
the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 

_ tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 

withdraw promises of delivery, re- 

ject orders, refuse contracts and even 


One Policy 


shut down plants. The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 
for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 


[Continued from page 680] 
Holmes, “can scarcely fail to increase the 
net fecundity of the Orient; nothing will ag- 
gravate the ‘yellow peril’ so much as the 
sanitation of Asia.” 

An instinctive or intuitive sense of the 
truths here outlined is probably at the bot- 
tom of the intense though ill-defined dread 
now being manifested by all western peo- 
ples of the whole Pacific area who are com- 
ing into real. economic competition with 
Orientals. 

Another thing which was brought into 
very sharp definition by the discussions was 
the problem of industrial and urban life as 
opposed to agricultural and rural life. El- 
wood Mead, chairman of the State Land Set- 


tlement Board of California, and professor 
of rural institutions in the University of 
California, was deemed to be specially well 
qualified to discuss this question, particu- 
larly in its relation to the agricultural aspect 
of the Japanese problem. 

So far as the interest of the American peo- 
ple generally is involved in the problem of 


. Orientals in the western states, what follows 


is a concise statement of the outcome of the 
discussions touching the urban-rural prob- 
lem: In reality California’s present concern 
as to who, finally, shall own its agricultural 
lands and work them, is really only one 
aspect of the same problem in the United 
States as a whole. 

Answering the \initial inquiry, How far 


‘fitted to make it provide cheap food.” — 


1920 


can any civilization go in devel 
urban life at the expense of its rura 
fore degeneration sets in, Dr. Mea 
“On its human and social sides, 
ture in America is breaking down. 
ers are discouraged. The laborer of 
Saxon ancestry is disappearing or is b 
ing a hobo. Many people hok 
view that the way to end this rural 
shortage is to bring in a million Chi 
coolies. The National Immigration Co 
of Chicago has just issued a pamphlet p 
ing out that there are 400;000,000 acre 
uncultivated land in the United States. 
that the Chinese coolie is the implem 


more of like purport might be quoted ¢ 
ing the national problem. As to the € 
fornian aspect of the problem: “ At a re 
convention of land owners, this feeling 
voiced in the statement that ‘What Cal 
nia needs is farm workers weak in the } 
and strong in the knees.’” 

Professor Mead’s extensive acqua 
with rural and agricultural conditions 
California convinces him that unless 
present ingress of Japanese of thes 
borer-farmer class is stopped; and un 
some way can be found of rehabilitz 
American agricultural industry, the oute 
for California and the other Pacific 5 
will inevitably be a replacement of west 
civilization, so far at least as life in 
country is concerned, by oriental civilizat 
chiefly Japanese. But his experience esp 
cially in connection with the Land Settlemi 
Board: likewise convinces him that un 
conditions the creation of which lie © 
the proper functions of government a gé 
inely American rural life and agricult 
can be produced. The upshot of this part 
the discussion was that whatever ma 
done about the Japanese problem in the P 
cific states, the heart of that problem 4 
not be reached until the national probl 
of agriculture and rural life shall have b 
solved. 

The third and last focal point in the 
sults of the conference pertains to the act 
which ought to be and seemingly mig 
taken to meet the immediate California i i 
ation. The key word here is reciprocity, 
reciprocating parties to be the national g 
ernments of the United States and Jap 
California and the other Pacific states to 
only side-line participants in the negotiatio 

This idea came to its most specific exp! 
sion in the contributions of E. T. Willian 
now Agassiz professor of orienta) langua 
and literature in the University of Calif 
nia. Professor Williams’ intimate kne 
edge of oriental affairs, particularly as 
treaty relations between our government a 
the governments of Japan and China, rest 
ing from his connection with the diplomat 
affairs of the United States in the Orie 
makes him a specially well queliics co 
tributor to the conference. 4 

Following a review of the main purport c 
facts in California’s part of the Japane 
question that are open to anyone’s verif 
tion or refutation, Professor Williams sum 
marized his conclusions thus: 

ef Despite this self-imposed restriction [th 
of the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement’], the Japat 
ese population of California has increase 
rapidly and has created a situation whidl 
seems to call for action. a 

“T beg to suggest that there can be Bl 
one principle to guide us in attempting” 
solution—that principle is justice. We mu 1S 
be just to the people of Japan, but not | 
just to our own people. Japan_must be 
to her own people in the United States 
just to us. 

“Tt does not seem just to the Japanese # 
the United States that their governm n 
should attempt to retain control of them 
particularly to direct the education of ¢ 


reciprocal action on our part. 
d olicy on the part of the Ameri- 
o admit large numbers of 
become permanent residents of 
nd yet deny them the right to 
; d. By that denfal we force 
gate themselves and organize _ 
tion, 
nee to a foreign state and 


legiance. ee 
ht either to limit such immigration 
, or grant the: “privilege oe nat- 


convention Ghose terms are re- 
ing to Americans in Japan all 
apanese here. 2 
f Asiatic immigration es 
clusion of all except cer- 
s, then we can well afford © 
priv’ ege of American citizen- 
jose desiring it who are already 
who may come lawfully into the 


point and following a wholly differ- 
of reasoning, Gilbert Reid, orig- 
director-in-chief of the Interna- 
stitute of China, reached conclusions 
hat ought to be done that were in 
al agreement with those reached by 

Williams. For more than thirty 
Reid has labored in behalf of a 
ent entente between the cultural types 
] ent and Occident, having special ref- 
se to the Chinese people. And his con- 
on of culture, or civilization, has been 
nough to include all the major con- 
yf mankind—economic, social, moral, 
onal, political, esthetic, and religious. 
ormably with this general viewpoint 
rpose, the kernel of Dr. Reid’s con- 
nm to this discussion is indicated by 
wing: He urged that all nations 
0 the policy proclaimed before the 
“equal opportunity for commerce 
mdustry by all nations.” “The theory 
ood one,” he said. “But let there be 
mbug in carrying it out. Let 
Timination against any one nation 
ace be abandoned as out-of-date in the 
tieth century. The friction in past 


3e, centers around this matter, really a 
ter of sentiment and one touching their 
or; that they do not like to be discrimi- 
a. ’against merely because they are Chi- 
a Japanese or Asiatics. All other mat- 
could be easily adjusted if this offense 
longer existed.” — 
‘he full carrying out of such a policy 
iid probably result in definite reciprocity 
ities touching certain Particular conflict- 
interests. 
it this point reference may be made to 
fact that if any one point came out more 
quently and positively than any other in 
‘course of these discussions, it probably 
3 that among those in position really to 
w there is no longer any question of racial 
eriority or inferiority as between the 
te and yellow peoples. Difference, merely, 
he sum and substance of it, so far as 
e is concerned, with no ground on which 
base an affirmation of higher or lower 
to either of these races. 
Imost equally outstanding was the con- 
sion that racial differences ‘are only sec- 


such ection, sens the part of Japan 


We compel them to. re- ~ 


x training their children .. 


om an entirely different 


s, both with the Chinese and the Jap-- 


’ their way into almost the whole of Asia. 
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ondarily operative in the difficulties being urgent elements in the oriental-occidental 
encountered. The primary causes of trouble problem. ' 
are cultural in the broad sense, the economic Dr. Reid Solneenith as have several 
factor being supreme over all others. Special authorities on oriental matters, the profound 
reference should here be made to the serious _effect upon Asiatic minds generally of the — 
loss of prestige suffered by western civiliza- | Russo-Japanese and the late European wars 
tion in the eyes of eastern civilization from in the way of depriving the West of the 
the world war, really an internecine struggle ascription to it by Asiatics of invincible 
as seen by the East; and from the moving military power and a superlative type of 
pictures chiefly of American origin which, civilization. 

in their most degrading form, have worked Again, the essence though not exactly the 
language of the reciprocity idea was set forth 
by Miles M. Dawson, New York attorney-at- 
law and author of The Ethics of Confucius. 
Dr. Dawson’s argument dealt primarily with 
the underlying principles of production, ex- 
change and standard of-living, all dependent 
upon the powers of and contributory to the 
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These aspects of western decline in eastern 
estimation were specially dwelt upon by 
Walter B. Pitkin, of the School of Journalism 
of Columbia University, in the opening ad- 
dress of the series, the design of which was 
a general pro and con statement of the 
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needs of man as an advanced 
being, no less than as a physical 
life of China and largely that of 
well ordered, though of low standa 
economic sense, this order having r 
chief measure from the “ tremendous 
inating teachings” of the Chinese s 
ably of Confucius. 
Could an economic system be d 
in China and Japan which would 
a standard of living approximating 
the West, but which should at 
time preserve the best ideals of th 
fucian ethics, not only would China 
Japan be great gainers, but so would g 
West having business and cultural | 
course with them. ‘For we [of the A 
have in our overspeedy advance produ 
somewhat unbalanced condition. If the 
ern peoples can hold their balance g 
the same time bring their standard of ] 
up so as to make them important parts ¢ 
world’s commerce—in production an 
consumption as well, for it must be rer 
bered that there cannot permanently be 
selling of things that is not accompanie 
an equal amount of buying—they will ¢ 
upon the western civilization, by the exa 
which they will set, as great a boon 
benefit as it is to be hoped our labor-sa 
devices and our factory methods, by ena 
them to enrich their lives, will confer 
them.” b) 
The essence of Dr. Dawson’s Prop 
may be said to be cultural reciprocity, unt 
standing culture to include economics as” 
as the higher interests of man, while 
reciprocity advocated by Professor Willi 
and Dr. Reid was more restricted, 
chiefly political. 
And finally, these and all other pha 
the reciprocity idea are found, on close ex 
ination, to rest upon elements a 
universally present in the fundame 
nature, physical and spiritual, of the y 
human species. This was brought out , 
writer of this report, who as scientific dif 
or of the Scripps Institution for Biolo 
Research of the University of Califor 
was asked to discuss What, Exactly, 
Civilization? a 
If a definition of civilization be dra 
so as to refer to the most essential causal} 
ments in the nature of man, of the hut 
conditions usually included under the | 
civilization, that definition would su 
contain in some form the idea that the ci 
ized state of human life is one in 
reason and _ intelligence dominate over 
stinct, emotion and passion, much ~ 
effectively than they do in barbaric anda 8 
age life; and of course, by impli 
vastly more than they do in any fot 
animal life below man. i 
But reason and intelligence are the ev 
tional way of enabling man to adapt him asi 
to his human and his subhuman enyir 
ments more perfectly than is possible on # 
basis of instinct and emotion, these bei 
very seriously defective from the standpo 
of progressively adaptive psychic life, ~ 
Concentrated to its very essence this m a 
that when human affairs are in the tr 
sense humanistic as contrasted with brutist 
that is, are truly civilized, the rule of humé 
life becomes the rule of ‘reason—guided i 
stinct, And, within the human species itsél 
this means at its best the rule of reason- 
guided respect, honor, affection, love. Othe 
wise expressed, a strictly naturalistic ana 
of human conduct lays bare the roots 
confirms the validity of the Golden Rule. 
“The Golden Rule may become the pract 
rule of life among the peoples and nation 
the earth through a philosophy of human 
based on natural science and natural relig 
but never through. a philosophy of human 
based on strictly materialistic science 
supernatural religion.” Mi: 
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